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By JOHN H. BICKLEY 


THIS FACTUAL REVIEW shows the progress made 
by the Bell System in the direction of extensive service 


of high quality. It brings up the question: Can better 


progress be made under government management, 


as suggested by Commissioner Paul A. Walker, in his 


proposed report to Congress on special investigation 


of Bell by the Federal Communications Commission? 


Analysis with facts and figures of the Walker pro- 


posal for government to take over managerial func- 


tions of the Bell System—from viewpoints of costs, 


service, rates and finances—does not so indicate 


HE REPORT by Commissioner 
Paul A. Walker of the Federal 
Communications Commission 
n an investigation of the Bell Sys- 
em' emphasizes the need for a na- 
tional policy on wire communica- 
ons. But being confined to wire 
ervice, it is restricted in scope. A 
ational policy must be conceived in 
terms of all modes of sound and 
isual communication. 
It must be sufficiently flexible to 
e adaptable to technological devel- 
pments and changing social and eco- 


Federal Communications Commission, 
‘roposed Report on Telephone Investiga- 
on, Pursuant to Public Resolution No. 8 
ith Congress This report has not been 
ipproved or adopted by the commission 
see also TELEPHONY of April 9, 1938 

Page 1027, Proposed Report 

Page 1015, Proposed Report 


nomic conditions. Above all, it must 
be practical and not bound to false 
premises. Policies are made by reali- 
ties. They do not determine the prog- 
ress of sciences and arts. 

The Walker policy is expressed in 
these words: 

“Development of a progressively- 
increasing volume and constantly- 
improving quality of national wire 
communications service at a progres- 
sively-decreasing unit cost.’ 

Moreover, it is said that: 

“Such a policy, if intelligently ad- 
ministered, will protect the interests 
ot the subscriber, the investor, and 
utility management.” 

Whether or not each of the three 
aspects of the proposed policy (quan- 
tity, quality and cost of service) has 





JOHN H. BICKLEY, public utility con- 

sultant, Chicago, author of this article, 

was chief accountant of the FCC spe- 

cial telephone investigation, in charge 

of its accounting, financial and eco- 
nomic phases. 


obtained in the past and prevails to- 
day will be considered presently. 

The means recommended for effect- 
ing the policy are: (1) A use of ex- 
isting regulatory authority, and (2) 
additional legislation extending this 
authority.” And, it is claimed that: 

“Such regulatory authority must 
necessarily be vested in a federal 
commission due to the inability of 
state commissions to reach central 
management policies because of con- 
stitutional limitations.” 

We may pass the suggestion that 
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regulatory commissions are now 
without authority to review and con- 
sider the effects of any policies pro- 
mulgated by the parent corporation 
of the Bell System, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that this corporation has 
been subject to regulatory inquiry, 
and constitutional limitations, if any, 
have been no barrier. 

Whatever the legal aspects of the 
case may be, it appears that the 
Walker report views federal inter- 
vention as indispensable to the 
realization of more and better tele- 
phone service at a reasonable cost. 
If this is the implication, then it as- 
sumes that wire communications 
companies, and the Bell System in 
particular, as well as state commis- 
sions, have failed in their public ob- 
ligations. When a policy was an- 
nounced, with an inference of unful- 
fillment in the past, there should have 
been an exhaustive review of the 
progress, or lack of it, in the com- 
munication service offered by Bell 
telephone companies. 

More active federal regulation of 
interstate communications and a 
larger measure of cooperation be- 
tween state and federal authorities 
are necessary. But, it may not be 
concluded that this country has failed 
to enjoy a widespread development in 
the quantity and quality of wire com- 
munications at generally reasonable 
rates, or that an absence of federal 
activity has caused a retardation of 
service or excessive charges. 

The progress of telephone com- 
munication in the United States may 
be viewed objectively. But, before 
this is done, it may be well to see 
what the Bell System has said about 
a policy. It has defined its obliga- 
tion’ as follows: 

“To furnish the best possible tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 

Again: 

“Our policy and purpose are 
the most telephone service and the 
best, at the least cost to the public.” 

With one exception, the Bell policy 
and that stated in the Walker report 
are fundamentally the same. Both 
set as their aims the most and best 
telephone service. The former gives 
explicit consideration to “financial 
safety.” This may be implied by the 
latter. There remains, however, an 
important difference. One seeks the 
“lowest cost.” The other will be sat- 
isfied only by “a 
decreasing unit cost.” 

Unfortunately, neither makes ref- 
erence to an essential consideration 
—fairness to employes. This, too, 
may be implied by both statements. 
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progressively- 


for without it there could not be the 
best service. Nevertheless, specific 
mention should be made of this fac- 
tor, as more recent Bell System an- 
nouncements have. 

The Walker policy, while seeking 
a progressively - decreasing unit 
cost,” does not explain its meaning. 
However, two conditions must be rec- 
ognized. First, costs are not fixed; 
neither do they move in a constant 
direction. Second, management can 
not control all costs and the degree 
of control over others is often limit- 
ed if a high quality of service is to 
prevail. 
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Variation of Costs 
and Their Direction 

Costs vary, whether they be the 
costs of food, shelter and clothing, or 
the costs of telephone service. There 
is no more reason to expect a pro- 
gressive decrease in the latter than 
in the cost of any other commodity 
or service. The government might 
as well state a policy on living costs 
to be one of uninterrupted decline. 
Yet, it is well known that they rise 
and fall. 

In 1914 they averaged 61.3 per 
cent of what they were in 1923; in 
1920, 118.2 per cent; and currently 
are about 87 per cent of the 1923 
level. All costs and prices are char- 
acterized by similar fluctuations. The 
all-commodities wholesale price index 
ot the United States Department of 
Labor is currently about 78 per cent 
of the 1926 level; in 1920 it averaged 
154.4, and in 1914 it was 68.1. 

Why telephone costs can be an ex- 
ception has not been explained. If 
there can be assurance of a progres- 
sive decrease in the elements of the 
total cost of some unit of service, 
then, and then only, will there be 
realized the Walker policy. But no 
management can promise this—and 
no government. 

Technological and other improve- 
ments may counteract forces tending 
to increase costs; but, if so, it would 
seem that this would be evidenced by 
such an index as that of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for finished products. 
Still, today it is higher than it was in 
1914 and from 1931 to 1935, but 
lower than a year ago. 

Management has considerable re- 
sponsibility for what is to be done in 
conducting its business and in meet- 
ing its obligations to patrons, em- 
ployes, and investors, but its control 
over costs, total or unit, is subject to 
many limitations. In fact, operating 


‘Address by Walter S. Gifford, president 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
before the 1927 annual mvention of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners in Dallas, Texas 
(TELEPHONY of October 29, 1927.) 





costs may be classified roughly by 
controllability. 

First are those that are entirely 
beyond managerial discretion; t:xes 
are an example. Second, there ‘s a 
sizable group over which cont 
limited; labor and materials are in- 
cluded here. Third are those costs, 
small in proportion, over which «on- 
trol is complete; advertising and 
other promotional expenditures are 
in this class. 

No mention has thus far en 
made of such investment costs or re- 
quirements as depreciation and n- 
pensation for capital. The former 
will be discussed later. Compensa- 
tion for capital funds is in three 
fixed, quasi-fixed, and 
Interest is a contractual 
Dividends on preferred 
stocks are generally stipulated as to 
rate, but are legally contingent upon 
earnings. Dividends on common 
stock carry no contractual rate and 
are payable largely at the discretion 
of directors. Nevertheless, this dis- 
cretion is limited. 


categories: 
contingent. 
obligation. 


If service is to be expanded and 
improved, additional equity invest- 
ment will be required. And those 
funds cannot be attracted without 
promise of return. Consequently, if a 
company’s common stock is to enjoy 
an investment status, as_ utility 
stocks should, there must be a con- 
siderable degree of stability in bot} 
earnings and dividends on such stock. 

Overall Conditions Regarding 

Elements of Cost 

With this brief statement of prin- 
ciples in mind, we may now turn more 
specifically to the various elements 
of cost to see how they may be ex- 
pected to bear upon “a progressively- 
decreasing unit cost.” Past trends 
may throw some light on the prob- 
lem. Overall conditions will be re- 
viewed first. 

The largest requirement to be 
served by telephone revenues is for 
the cost of operating and maintain- 
ing service—the operating expenses 
During the 25 years from 1913 to 
1937, these consumed, on an average, 
$79.54 of each $100 of telephone rev- 
enues of the Bell System in the 
United States. Consequently, there 
remained for interest on borrowed 
funds, dividends on capital stock, sur- 
plus and contingencies, an average of 
$20.46 out of 100 revenue dollars. 

But in 1937 the net earnings from 
telephone operations (revenue less 
expenses) were $19.61 of each $100 
of revenues, in contrast with 1913, 
when the amount was $24.60. This 


result may be expressed in another 


way. From 1913 to 1937, revenues 
increased 4 times, expenses 4.4 times, 
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and the balance for capital invest- 
ment increased 3 times. 

‘he foregoing facts are significant. 
Throughout the entire period of these 
2) years—years of grave national 
emergency, war and severe economic 
depression, as well as prosperity— 
substantially 80 per cent of the rev- 
enues were required to meet the costs 
operating and maintaining the 


These percentages would be less if 
allowance were made for materials 
and supplies and cash working capi- 
tal devoted to telephone service. 
When attention is given to the 
largest requirement to be served by 
telephone revenues in order to ascer- 
tain the possibility of their control 
to the end that a progressive reduc- 
tion may be experienced in costs, we 





THE REPORT on the special investigation of the Bell Telephone System, 
submitted by Commissioner Paul A. Walker to the Federal Communications 
Commission, which was made public April 1 when it was transmitted to Con- 
gress by Chairman F. R. McNinch as a proposed report on the investigation, has 
provoked much comment not only in the telephone field but in the newspapers 
throughout the country. The accompanying article, “A Critique of the Walker 
Policy on National Wire Communication,” is of particular interest to telephone 
executives as it so clearly sets forth views generally held in the field regarding tele- 
phone costs, rates, service and management. 

JOHN H. BICKLEY, the author, is especially qualified to write such an 
article. He was chief accountant of the FCC special telephone investigation 
staff in charge of its accounting, financial and economical phases from the begin- 
ning of the investigation until the completion of the field examination and of the 
various staff reports. He did not take part in the preparation of the “proposed” 
report submitted to the commission by Mr. Walker. 

Since being graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in June, 1915, Mr. 
Bickley has had extensive experience in accounting and investigation work. He 
is a certified public accountant in Maryland and Wisconsin. He was connected 
with Lehigh University from 1915 to 1924, at which time he was associate 
professor in charge of instruction in accounting and business finance. He was 
senior accountant of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission and later 
chief auditor of the Maryland Public Service Commission during the period 
from July, 1924, to December, 1926. 

Following a year in private practice in Baltimore, Mr. Bickley in May, 
1928, became associated with the Federal Trade Commission in Washington, D. C., 
as public utility expert. In this capacity he assisted in planning, organizing and 
directing an investigation of the electric and gas utilities industries under a 
Senate resolution. 

He left the Federal Trade Commission in May, 1931, to become director of 
the department of accounts and finance of the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission, which connection terminated in April, 1937. Mr. Bickley was on leave 
of absence from the Wisconsin commission from April, 1935. At that time he 
took up the work with the Federal Communications Commission as chief 
accountant of its special investigation staff, where he remained until August, 
1937. He has been in private practice in Chicago as public utility consultant 
since September, 1937. 








Bell telephone business, and only 20 
per cent was available for investors 
and to provide for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. 

The latter is not a large portion of 
the revenues for an industry in which 
each dollar of sales has required, on 
ar: average, about 31% dollars of plant 
investment alone, not to mention 
working capital. It means that finan- 

al management must be sound and 
conservative if the enterprise is to 
continue to meet expanding needs for 
more and better service. 

Another fact is important. During 
the same 25-year period the earnings 

n telephone plant averaged approxi- 
mately 6.7 per cent of net book cost 
book cost less depreciation reserves ) 
ind 5.4 per cent of gross book cost. 
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are presented with the conditions 
now discussed. 

Taxes are the outstanding example 
of non-controllable expense. And 
during the 25 years they have climbed 
steadily in dollar volume and as a 
percentage of both telephone rev- 
enues and total operating expenses. 
They took, on an average, $8.68 of 
each $100 of revenues. In 1913 
they consumed $5.43; in 1937 they 
required $12.88. 

While from 1913 to 1937 revenues 
increased four times, taxes increased 
eleven. And, whereas in 1913 they 
were 7.2 per cent of total expenses, 
in 1937 they were 16 per cent. The 
tax bill of the Bell Telephone System 
was $11,296,000 in 1913; in 1937 it 
was $135,917,000. 


Hence, there is a large and grow- 
ing item of telephone costs which 
neither management nor a regula- 
tory commission can hold down in or- 
der to bring about “a progressively- 
decreasing unit cost.” 


Depreciation Is Important 
Element of Costs 


Depreciation is another important 
element of telephone costs. From 
1913 to 1937 it averaged $16.65 for 
-ach $100 of revenues, and accounted 
for 20.94 per cent of total expenses. 
As a percentage of revenues and ex- 
penses, it was less in 1937 than in 
1913, as the following comparison 
shows: 

1937 1913 
Percentage of revenues. .15.31 18.14 
Percentage of total 

re ee 19.05 24.06 

This item showed the smallest rel- 
ative increase from 1913 to 1937 of 
any of the major groups of expenses, 
the amount in the later year being 
3.28 times more than in the earlier 
year. It showed a general downward 
trend in relation to revenues and as 
a percentage of telephone plant. 

Inasmuch as depreciation is a func- 
tion of plant investment, the annual 
cost will depend upon the conditions 
influencing the amount, kind, quality 
and average life of plant. Manage- 
ment decides upon the kind, quantity 
and quality of facilities to be in- 
stalled. This, together with the price 
that must be paid, determines the 
investment. 

The rate of depreciation or con- 
sumption of that investment is influ- 
enced preponderantly, in the case of 
telephone property, by obsolescence 
and inadequacy, as well as by wear 
and tear, action of the elements and 
the requirements of public authority. 

Some control may be exercised 
over obsolescence in that manage- 
ment may decide when plant is to be 
replaced by improved designs. The 
rate of wear and tear depends, to 
some extent, upon the standard at 
which property is maintained. Decay 
and disintegration can be minimized 
by a high quality of maintenance. 
But changes in customers’ demands 
and the requirements of public 
authority are beyond managerial dis- 
cretion. 

The same condition operates with 
respect to inadequacy, which is the 
most important determinant of 
plant life and, hence, of the rate of 
depreciation. This factor is essen- 
tially one of customers’ demands. Of 
course, inadequacy can be postponed 
by the installation of equipment ca- 
pacity far in excess of current needs. 
But there is then met the problem of 
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carrying charges versus depreciation 
costs. Management decides which is 
the more economical course. Then, 
too, if considerable spare capacity is 
installed in order to delay inade- 
quacy, obsolescence may compel re- 
tirements before inadequacy has 
been reached. In this event the an- 
nual cost is increased. 

Since depreciation is a fixed cost, 
it will tend to decline as an element 
in the total cost of some unit of tele- 
phone service as the number of units 
of service increases, provided no in- 
crease in investment is required. 


the level of maintenance standards, 
material prices, and, to a substantial 
degree, wages and salaries paid fo 
employes and the efficiency with 
which they perform their work. 
Maintenance does not vary in di- 
rect proportion to changes in volume 
of business. But, in any considera- 
tion of repair costs in telephone serv- 
ice, it is essential to know that pay- 
rolls constitute approximately 60 per 
cent of such costs. Consequently, a 
reduction in maintenance, other than 
by the installation of plant having 
lower repair costs, would generally 
require either a curtailment of main- 
tenance work or a reduction in labor 








It is true, also, that the annual 
rate of depreciation is an estimate 
Percentage of 
Total Revenues 
1915 to Year 
1937 1913 
Telephe revenues 100.00 
Telephone expenses 
Operation ‘ 37.6: 
Maintenance . 16.58 
Depreciation ..... 16.65 
Taxes ‘ S.6S8 5.43 
Tot 79.54 75.40 
Net telephone earnings 20.46 24.60 





Percentage of Per 
Total Expenses Cent 
“~ - — Increase 
Year Year Year of 1937 
1937 3 1913 1937 over 1913 
100.00 é ge a e = 407 
47.31 48.06 40.94 361 
20.84 20.68 23.99 527 
20.94 24.06 19.05 328 
10.91 7.20 16.02 1103 
80.39 100.00 100.00 100.00 441 
19.61 oe : 304 














Different expenses of Bell System, shown as percentages of total revenues and of total expenses 
for years 1913 to 1937 with per cent increase of 1937 over 1913. 


involving, in some measure, the ex- 
ercise of informed judgment. This 
may differ among equally competent 
and reasonable men. But, aside from 
such differences of opinion, the cost 
of depreciation becomes an objective 
condition, whatever the amount may 
be 


Cost of Maintenance 
of Telephone Property 

The cost of maintaining property 
in satisfactory operating condition is 
another important element of tele- 
phone costs. Over the period of 25 
years, 1913-1937, it averaged $16.58 
for each $100 of telephone revenues 
of the Bell System and was 20.84 per 
cent of the total expenses. In con- 
trast with depreciation, it was a 
larger percentage of both revenues 
and expenses in 1937 than in 1913, 
as shown below: 


1937 1913 

Percentage of revenues. .19.29 15.59 
Percentage of total 

eer 20.68 


Next to taxes, this item showed the 
largest relative increase from 1913 
to 1937 of any of the main groups of 
expenses. In the later year, it was 
5.27 times more. As a percentage 
of revenues and of telephone plant, 
it rises and falls. 

The annual amount of maintenance 
depends upon many _ conditions, 
among which are the quantity, kind 
and quality of plant, changes in the 
location and arrangement of plant, 
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costs. Both are fraught with dan- 
gers. Curtailed maintenance may im- 
pair service. 

Except for such reductions in la- 
bor costs as are effected by labor- 
saving devices, management has only 
limited control. It is responsible, of 
course, for seeing that work is per- 
formed efficiently, but its discretion 
i: the matter of labor rates is by no 
means complete. Employes have an 
interest in what they receive. 


Expenses of Operation, 


Largest Single Group 


We come now to the largest single 
group of expenses—those incurred in 
operation of telephone business. 
These include traffic, commercial and 
general expenses, and rentals paid 
to others for the use of property. 
During the 25 years 1913-1937, they 
averaged $37.63 for each $100 of rev- 
enue and were 47.31 per cent of the 
tetal expenses. But, from 1913 to 
1937, they declined in relation to both 


revenues and total expenses as fol- 
lows: 
1937 1913 
Percentage of revenues. .32.91 36.24 
Percentage of total 
ree ee eee 40.94 48.06 


Here, again, we are dealing funda- 
mentally with labor costs. For, cur- 
rently, wages and salaries make up 
approximately 75 per cent of the to- 
tal costs of operations. And, man- 
agement has only the same kind and 





degree of control over these payrolls 
as it has over those for maintensnce. 

There is, however, a small element 
ot operating costs that is en 
within managerial discretion—-the 
expenditures on advertising and pro- 
motion of business. But, these area 
small part of the total cost of ‘ele- 
phone service. 
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The foregoing review of the ex- 
penses of the Bell Telephone System 
is summarized in the accompanying 
table. 

Finally, when an approximation is 
made of wages and salaries included 
in total expenses, it is found that 
they constitute about 70 per cent of 
the expenses in which labor is pres- 
ent and about 45 per cent of all ex- 
penses, including taxes, depreciation 
and rentals in which there is no 
labor. 

Moreover, the story with respect 
to labor costs is not complete with 
payrolls. In addition, pensions were 
paid or provided for, as well as sick 
and other benefits. During the 25 
years, these averaged substantially 
$1.60 for each $100 of revenue and 
are currently about 18 times as much 
as they were in 1913. 

What is the significance of the 
high percentage of labor costs from 
the standpoint of their controllabil- 
ity by either management or regula- 
tion and the possibility of reductions 
in such costs in order to effect “‘a pro- 
gressively-decreasing unit cost?” 

That management has only limited 
control over wage and salary rates 
has been mentioned. It can resist 
wage increases, but its policy in such 
matters must be directed toward 
building and maintaining a force of 
satisfied and efficient workers. By 
the introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices, payrolls can be reduced, but 
there will then be some increase in 
other such as depreciation, 
maintenance and taxes. 


costs, 


Management is responsible for see- 
ing that labor forces are properly 
organized and that work is performed 
efficiently. But, it cannot impose un- 
due burdens on its employes or un- 
fairly compel them to carry the bur- 
den of rate reductions. And, regula- 
tory measures that would seek to re- 
duce telephone rates in this way 
would react unfavorably on regula- 
tion and probably would lead to im- 
pairment of service. In any event, 
neither management nor regulation 
can exercise arbitrary power in this 
matter. 

What has been said relative to the 
cost of Bell System operations is en- 
tirely in explanation of those costs. 
It is not intended as a defense of 


either costs or the rates charged for 
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te ephone service. The facts are of- 
fered only to show the conditions 
that must be met in seeking a pro- 
gressive reduction in the unit cost 
of service, however such cost is de- 
fir ed. And, most important, it should 
be remembered that there is but a 
small percentage of total costs that 
completely controllable by either 
nagement or regulatory authority. 
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Service Enlargement and 
Improvement of Quality 

The next question to be considered 
connection with the proposed pol- 
icy for wire communications is this: 
Has the country enjoyed, insofar as 
the Bell System is concerned, an en- 
largement of service and an im- 
provement in quality? 

There are certain tests that may 
be applied to each. They will be pre- 
sented. 

That an enormous and rapid devel- 
opment has occurred in the amount 
or telephone service furnished by 
the Bell System, and that the United 
States leads the world in this re- 
pect, are evident in various ways. 
Some will be stated, but, first, it may 
e helpful to bear in mind a few 
eneral facts: 

1. The United States with about 

per cent of the world’s people, 
as one-half its telephones. 

2. From 1912 to 1937, the popula- 
tion of continental United States in- 
creased about 45 per cent. 

3. From 1913 to 1937, national in- 

me in this country increased about 
120 per cent. 

Telephone development, and par- 
ticularly that of the Bell System in 
the United States has been more 
rapid: 

1. The number of Bell telephones 
increased more than 220 per cent 
from December 31, 1912, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1937. From 1912 to 1935, the 
increase was 190 per cent, as com- 
pared with a growth of 158 per cent 
for the world. 

2. Of the total telephones in the 
United States, 84 per cent were con- 
nected with the Bell System at the 
close of 1912 and 99.6 per cent at 
the end of 1935. 

3. Of the total telephones in the 
world, 56 per cent were connected 

ith the Bell System on December 
51, 1912, and 93 per cent on Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. 

4. On January 1, 1937, the United 
States had 14.39 telephones per 100 

ypulation. Canada was second in 

nsity of telephones with 11.48 per 
100 population. New Zealand was 
third with 11.25. 

5. In 1912, the Bell System had 

pproximately 5 telephones per 100 

eople in the United States, and, in 
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1937, about 11, an increase of 120 
per cent in density. 

6. The wire mileage of the Bell 
System increased 400 per cent from 
December 31, 1912, to December 31, 
1937. This, however, does not fully 
reveal the increase in wire facilities, 
inasmuch as different methods and 
devices have been installed, such as 
“phantoming” of circuits and carrier 
equipment, which have increased the 
carrier channels beyond that shown 
by wire mileage. 

7. The United States leads the 
world in telephone wire mileage, hav- 
ing, on January 1, 1937, 54.12 per 
cent of the total, and 68.77 miles per 
100 population. Canada had 3.19 per 
cent of the total and 47.13 miles per 
100 population. Europe had 33.07 per 
cent of the world’s total and 9.36 
miles per 100 population. Germany 
leads Europe with 10.12 per cent 
of the world’s total and 24.38 
miles per 100 population. Sweden 
had 41.17 miles per 100 population 
and is next to the United States and 
Canada in wire density. 

8. From 1913 to 1937, the average 
daily total telephone conversations on 
the Bell System increased about 150 
per cent. 

9. In telephone conversations per 
capital, Canada was first with 222.4, 
in 1936; the United States was sec- 
ond with 209.9, and Denmark was 
third with 177.5. 

10. The number of long distance 
telephone messages over the Bell Sys- 
tem increased 97 per cent from 1920 
to 1937. 

What are the facts with respect 
to quality of service of the Bell Tele- 
phone System? At the outset, it may 
be said that quality is related to 
quantity of service. That is, when 
telephone service expands, the patron 
has more convenient access to more 
people. But there are other ways of 
measuring quality: 

1. In 1917, about 18 minutes were 
required, on an average, to establish 
a long distance connection; in 1927, 
five minutes; and in 1937, about two 
minutes. Thus, in 1937, it required 
less than half as long to get a con- 
nection as in 1927. 

2. In 1926, 40 per cent of the long 
distance calls were handled with the 
customer remaining at the telephone. 
In 1936, more than 90 per cent were 
handled in this way. 

3. On December 31, 1920, 85 per 
cent of the wire milage was in 
cable; on December 31, 1937, 94.4 
per cent. On the earlier date, 57.1 
per cent of the mileage was in un- 
derground cable; on the later date, 

“Improvements in Telephone Service,” 


by M. B. French, Bell Telephone Quarterly, 
January, 1933 


60.7 per cent. Inasmuch as cable is 
better protection for circuits than 
open wire, and underground cable 
superior in this way to aerial, the in- 
creased percentage of wire mileage 
having these forms of protection in- 
dicates, at least in a general way, 
an improvement in service quality. 

4. The time required to install a 
customer’s apparatus, after an order 
for service was placed, averaged 
nearly 5 days in 1925; in 1932, it was 
about 2% days.° 

5. Service failures and interrup- 
tions due to plant troubles in 1932 
were about one-half what they were 
in 1925. In 1932, about 93 per cent 
of all out-of-service troubles were 
cleared on the day reported, as com- 
pared with 85 per cent in 1925.5 

6. From 1922 to 1932, answers 

to line signals slower than 10 seconds 
were reduced by 25 per cent, service 
inaccuracies by 50 per cent, and calls 
failing of immediate completion by 
almost 20 per cent. During the same 
period, a decrease of 50 per cent oc- 
curred in subscribers’ criticisms on 
these matters.* 
7. In 1932, 97 per cent of line 
signals were answered within 10 sec- 
onds, and the average was about 3.5 
seconds.” 

8. The percentage of local calls 
completed immediately increased 
from 78 per cent to 82 per cent, from 
1922 to 1932.* 

Trends in Long Distance 

and Exchange Rates 


We come, finally, to the question 
of telephone rates. And, by progres- 
sive reduction in unit costs, it will 
be assumed that there is meant a re- 
duction in the cost of some unit of 
telephone service. Long distance 
rates can be measured on this basis. 
But a study of the trend of local ex- 
change rates is more complicated 
because there are different kinds and 
classes of service and the rates vary 
as to class and locality. A compari- 
son of exchange rates would require 
many considerations and the writer 
has no exact information on the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, such a study is a 
prerequisite to a conclusion or infer- 
ence that these rates are excessive. 
It could have been made. 

The average charge for long dis- 
tance calls between the 20 largest 
cities in this country has gradually 
declined for a number of years, ac- 
cording to a chart published in the 
annual report of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for the year 1937. 
In 1917, the average charge was ap- 
proximately $7.75; in 1927, about 
$4.40; but by 1937 it was approxi- 
mately $2.75." Toll charges generally 
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are suvstantially less today than in 
1919, although since then the service 
has been improved materially. 

Walker Proposal 

for Regulating Bell 

In spite of the progress outlined, 
and in spite of a failure to present 
all pertinent information with re- 
spect to this progress, the Walker 
report considers as indispensable to 
more and better service at reasonable 
rates a kind of regulation not here- 
tofore exercised. Broader powers 
are sought for the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, including 
(page 1041) the following: 

1. Authority to review, approve or 
disapprove all Bell System policies 
and practices promulgated by the 
central management group of the 
American company. 

2. Authorilty to regulate the costs 
and prices of telephone apparatus 
and equipment. 

3. Authority to review, approve 
o1 disapprove all intercompany con- 
tracts. 

4. Authority to regulate Bell Sys- 
tem financing. 

5. Authority to limit the scope of 
Bell System activities to the com- 
munications field. 

Only by this program, so it is as- 
serted, can we enjoy the most and 
the best wire communications. This 
is the tenor of the Walker report. In 
brief, it implies (1) that commission 
discretion must be substituted for 
that of management in managerial 
matters, and (2) that a federal reg- 
ulatory body can be gifted with bet- 
ter business judgment than is found 
in the Bell System. For, fundamen- 
tally, we are dealing here with busi- 
ness and managerial decisions. 

Government representatives would 
sit at the elbows of Bell executives to 
veto or approve their proposed poli- 
cies and practices. No order of mag- 
nitude could be issued without gov- 
ernmental authority. This can be the 
only sequence of vesting in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission the 
power desired. 

In effect, the proposal means gov- 
ernment operation and private own- 
ership. 

Government Management 


Responsibilities and Obligations 

Even though we assume that gov- 
ernment has the legal right to usurp 
managerial functions, the matter 
would not end there. What would be 
its responsibilities? This, too, must 
be answered. What obligations would 

Page 13 of 1937 annual report. ‘“ . the 
average charge, at day rates, for three- 
minute long distance station-to-station calls 
between the 20 largest cities in the United 


States The average air-line distance be- 
tween these cities is 970 miles.” 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, North Bend, 
June 24 and 25. 

Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 27. 

The Telephone Association of 
Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, June 28 and 29. 

California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Santa Monica, 
July 6 and 7. 

Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 











the government assume for financial 
and other losses occasioned by the 
mistaken judgment of its representa- 
tives in business matters? 

Would it be fair for the govern- 
ment to impose its judgment upon an 
industry without assuming financial 
risks? Certainly, if it is believed 
that such measures are essential to 
the “development of a progressively- 
increasing volume and constantly-im- 
proving quality of national wire com- 
munications service at a progressive- 
ly-decreasing unit cost,” and that 
the methods proposed will guarantee 
these results, the government should 
underwrite them, and adequate re- 
turns to investors, as well. For, 
rights without obligations would be 
a one-sided arrangement. 

To the extent that the proposals 
are in accord with existing regula- 
tery practices, or give assurance that 
they are in the public interest and do 
not violate private rights, they pre- 
sent questions that press for solu- 
tion. In this category would fall au- 
thority over intercompany contracts 
and financing. The specific propos- 
als along these lines will not be dis- 
cussed at this time. Of course, the 
question of federal and state jurisdic- 
tion would arise. 





When proposals are made for any 
form of government control, ‘heir 
effect on regulation should be consid- 
ered. Will it be weakened or 
strengthened? An extension o! au- 
thority does not inevitably ell 
stronger and more effective revula- 
tion. On the contrary, authority may 
defeat the end sought by imposing 
responsibilities from which revula- 
tory bodies should be free. 

The four corner-stones of utility 
regulation are: service, rates, 
finances and accounting. Adequate 
authority in these matters does not 
call for the substitution of regulatory 
discretion for that of management. 
Commissions are in a far stronger 
pesition strategically when they are 
not bound by their own decisions on 
operating problems. Once they be- 
come responsible for such decisions, 
they could hardly require stockhold- 
ers to assume losses that might re- 
sult. The Walker proposals should 
be weighed with these considerations 
in mind. 


vv 
31-Year-Old Telephone 


Still in Service 

In the office of the Corddry Lumber 
Co., at Snow Hill, Md., is Maryland’s 
oldest working telephone, installed in 
1907 by Jerome Henman, then working 
for the Diamond State Telephone Co. 
and now manager of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. at Snow Hill. 

Known as a No. 3 type telephone, 
this veteran wall set is nearly six feet 
high. It was the first Bell telephone 
in a community that now boasts of 462 
stations and a _ two-position common 
battery switchboard. When first in- 
stalled, operating current was supplied 
by three wet cells which have been re- 
placed by dry batteries. 

The story of this historic telephone 
is related in a recent issue of the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac company employes’ 
publication, The Transmitter. It states 
that when Snow Hill was cut over from 
magneto to common battery operation 
in 1935, the Corddry company was re- 
luctant to part with its museum piece. 
It is now being used for one end of a 
private wire, with a modern compact 
wall set beside it for exchange service. 

vy 


Heavy Rains Cause 
Telephone Poles to Grow 
Proof of the fact that the drouth is 
over in Nebraska is furnished by sev- 
eral rural pole lines of the Nebraska 
Continental Telephone Co. in the vicin- 
ity of Franklin, Neb. Green poles 
were used, and the latest report to the 
newspapers is that these are throwing 
out leafy branches. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


GROWING EVIDENCE that House of Representatives is less 
subservient to the White House than is the Senate. .. . Strenuous 
efforts to forestall an investigation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the charge of monopoly in the radio 


industry, as proposed in the Connery resolution. 


[The probe 


resolution was passed by the House rules committee since the 
writing of this article—see item on page 35 of this issue] 


lines appear in print, the close 

fight between the administra- 
tion and the critics of the FCC over 
a proposed investigation of the radio 
broadcasting industry will have been 
decided. The finish is going to be 
a narrow squeak with several possi- 
ble outcomes at this writing. 

It is no secret that the action 
of the House rules committee in 
reporting out Representative Con- 
nery’s investigation resolution came 
as a complete surprise and indicates 
some bad fumbling on the part of 
administration strategists in the 
House. 

In plain words, the administra- 
tion thought it had enough votes to 
keep the Connery resolution bottled 
ip in the House rules committee. 
Over on the other side, administra- 

on henchmen in the Senate were 
able to obtain a gentleman’s agree- 
ment that Senator White’s resolution 
would not be brought up before ad- 
journment, in consideration of an in- 

rmal promise from the adminis- 
tration that it would not be seri- 
isly opposed at the next session. 

So the New Deal’s general staff 
n Congress figured that everything 
was “sitting pretty” no matter how 
much Commissioner Payne and 
others raved. Then _ something 
slipped in the House committee and 

s chairman, John J. O’Connor of 
New York, reported the Connery 
resolution to the House floor by the 
narrow vote of 8 to 7. 

So now the fat is in the fire again, 
and about the only thing the ad- 
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Pines appe by the time these 


ministration can think of at the mo- 
ment is to have the Speaker of the 
House, Representative Bankhead, 
“hammer it down.” This phrase, in 
the House, means that the Speaker 
deliberately refuses to recognize a 
member (in this case Chairman 
O’Connor) who attempts to bring 
up a matter which the administra- 
tion does not want to have consid- 
ered. 

This is a pretty brutal procedure, 
as you would agree if you ever saw 
it done. Every time the unwelcome 
member tries to gain the floor, the 
Speaker simply looks the other way, 
recognizes some other member for 
any other purpose (needless to say, 
one is always convenient), and then 
bangs the gavel loudly and calls for 
“Order.” 

Whether Speaker Bankhead can 
manage for the balance of the ses- 
sion to “hammer down” Represen- 
tatives O’Connor and Connery (a 
pair of pretty determined members 
when they get their Irish up) is an 
open question. As a general rule, 
this defense against legislation is 
a rather drastic move. It is used 
only as a last resort because it stirs 
up resentment among most of the 
members at large, who never know 
but that some day the Speaker’s 
hammer will be used on them. 


MORE subtle plan is being 
hinted which would place the 
proposed resolution under the con- 
trol of the administration. This 
would be to wait until the adminis- 
tration’s own general monopoly in- 


vestigation measure comes up. This 
resolution, already approved by the 
Senate, provides for a $500,000 in- 
quiry of trusts, to be handled strict- 
ly by 100 per cent New Deal han- 
dlers. 

The suggested plan would be to 
have the House amend this resolu- 
tion to provide specifically for in- 
cluding an investigation of radio 
broadeasting monopoly. With this 
done, the administration would sim- 
ply say to Messrs. O’Connor, Con- 
nery, et al: “There’s no longer any 
need for your resolution; we've 
taken care of this ourselves.” Such 
strategy might also have the 
advantage of cutting the ground 
from under the opposition in the 
Senate where the Commerce Com- 
mittee Chairman, Senator Wheeler, 
is already getting restless to oil up 
the White resolution. 

As stated already, you may know 
the outcome before you read this, 
but here is one angle that shouldn’t 
be overlooked: The administration 
cannot gain much more than time, 
even if it succeeds in hammering 
down Chairman O’Connor or short- 
circuiting the Connery resolution. 
This would doubtless suffice for the 
present. It would relieve the admin- 
istration of the embarrassment of 
having at least two of its New Deal 
agencies under congressional inves- 
tigation during an election campaign 
(remember the TVA probe and the 
proposed WPA political study sug- 
gested by Senator Tydings of Mary- 
land). 

But at the next session, one or the 
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other branches of the Congress, and 
quite possibly both of them, will de- 
mand a full and complete investiga- 
tion of all the irregularities which 
have been charged against the FCC, 
especially with respect to its regula- 
tion of radio broadcasting. And it 
is also a safe bet that Congress will 
not be satisfied with an administra- 
tion-controlled inquiry conducted as 
a side-show attraction to a New Deal 
political witch-hunting expedition, 
such as the big monopoly probe may 
turn out to be. 


UST by way of completing our 

record on this matter, some no- 
tice should be made of certain 
charges put into the Congressional 
Record by Representative Connery. 
He said in part as follows: 


“As is shown in my letter to Chair- 
man MeNinch, I deemed it proper, be- 
fore making my presentation to the 
rules committee, to ask directly of the 
commission itself the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of this serious indictment of 
those members of the commission, sup- 
posedly serving the public interest, but 
who are suspected and talked about as 
in reality serving private vested inter- 
ests. 

“My letter of inquiry, it will be noted, 
refers specifically to the comment ‘that 
Commissioner Sykes is credited with 
having a very wholesome interest in the 
affairs of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company’ and, further, ‘I am told that 
Commissioner Brown is credited with 
being interested in the success of the 
National Broadcasting Company.’ 

“Chairman MeNinch, in his reply, 
states that he had read my letter to 
the commission. It will be noted in the 
reply of Chairman McNinch to my in- 
quiry that the commission very careful- 
ly refrains from commenting on my re- 
quest as to whether or not it was true 
that Commissioners Sykes and Brown 
were regarded as being interested in the 
radio monopoly, namely, the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

“This correspondence and the failure 
of the chairman of the commission to 
deny the interest which these two mem- 
bers of the commission are credited with 
having in the beneficiaries of the com- 
mission’s gratuities, naturally warrants 
some inquiry on the part of the House.” 


It is only fair to add that five 
FCC members appeared before the 
rules committee after Connery had 
placed these charges in the record. 
Sykes and Brown denied the allega- 
tions, and Chairman Frank McNinch 
and Commissioner Norman Case 
said they had no connection with the 
industry. Commissioner T. A. M. 
Craven started to make a similar 
statement but the committee ended 
the hearing before he could speak. 
Illness prevented Commissioner Paul 
Walker from attending, and Payne 
did not appear. 
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T IS INTERESTING to note, in 

this eleventh-hour flurry over 
proposed radio-FCC investigation 
by Congress, another instance that 
the House of Representatives is to- 
day more conservative, or, to put it 
more accurately, less subservient to 
the White House than the Senate. 

Washington observers have been 
remarking about this reversal of 
traditional form ever since the 
House of Representatives stood up 
squarely on its own feet and beat 
down the New Deal’s Reorganization 
Bill some weeks ago. The Senate, 
vou will recall, had chewed up this 
reorganization (of administration 
agencies) bill pretty badly, yet was 
finally prepared to swallow it. But 
when it came time for the lower 
house to join the feast, the humbler 
members said in eftect that it was 
spinach and, New Deal or no New 
Deal, they rejected it by a recorded 
vote. 

Look at three other proposals. The 
Senate is ready to soft-pedal the 
FCC-radio matter for another year, 
as we have already seen. Then there 
is the O’Mahoney $500,000 joint 
resolution to investigate monopolies, 
also mentioned in the foregoing. The 
Senate, yielding to New Deal pres- 
sure, has cravenly abdicated all of 
its constitutional prerogatives and 
handed the entire matter over to the 
Chief Executive to do with as he 
sees fit. We shall see if the House 
will agree to that. 

Finally, there is the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority Bill in which the 
telephone industry was interested at 
one time because, in its original 
form, it provided for lighting of 
hazardous land lines in such a way 
as might prove unduly burdensome 
to the communications companies. 

That provision was settled satis- 
factorily some time ago (thanks to 
the alert intervention of communi- 
cations counsel in Washington). But 
of substantial regulatory interest is 
the fact that it was the House con- 
ferees who insisted that the five 
members of the new Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority should be absolutely 
independent of the President and 
subject to dismissal only for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or malfeas- 
ance in office. The Senate conferees 
wanted to stick in a clause giving 
the President discretion to fire the 
members at will. 

The resulting conference report, 
which is expected to be enacted, has 
been followed very closely by a num- 
ber of Washington political analysts 
who see in it, aside from its novelty, 
a great chance for improvement in 
Federal communications regulation. 





Here is what The New York Tes’ 
Arthur Krock had to say abou! the 
conference report: 


“Accepting government by cor /nis- 
sion as the modern form of regu!: ‘ion 
of certain national activities—rail ads, 
securities markets, etc.—those ho 
drew this bill determined to prot: by 
experience. They recalled that q iasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative com :nis- 
sioners are often bogged down by de- 
tail, hampering and delaying eir 
broader functions. So, having se! up 
an Authority of five members to deal 
with all the problems and activitics of 
commercial aviation, they create: an 
Administrator to look after certain de- 
tails. This is a novelty in the Feccral 
American Government. 

“But there was another reason tor 
the creation of the Administrator. EF ail- 
roads, which also are regulated by a 
Federal commission, own their rights- 
of-way. Each railroad can and does 
control their operation. Airlines, how- 
ever, proceed along rights-of-way which 
are owned by the government. he 
government owns the air, and therefore 
the government must regulate its use. 
The Administrator in the new Author- 
ity is to be, among other things, gener- 
al manager of transportation for all the 
commercial airway systems. It is a 
task that has to be done. But if mem- 
bers of the Authority had to attempt it 
they would be unable properly to per- 
form the hundred and one judicial and 
legislative labors that Congress is 
about to impose upon them. 

“The Administrator will be independ- 
ent of the Authority, except that, of 
course, if he doesn’t cooperate or proves 
inefficient he will probably be discharged 
quickly by the President. In the con- 
ference report no limitation is placed on 
the President’s power to remove the 
Administrator. The same _ dismissal 
privilege is extended to the President 
with respect to the three members of the 
Air Safety Board, a group set up by 
Congress within the Authority to per- 
form the special and expert work indi- 
cated by its name.” 


OING BACK to the recent ac- 

J tion of the Senate in giving to 
the President absolute power over 
the strings of the handsome purse 
appropriated for the O’Mahoney 
monopoly investigation, there is 
much significance in the zeal with 
which Senatorial devotees of the 
New Deal expound their ideas of 
what power the Chief Executive 
should have. 

When it was proposed by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee that Con- 
gress should retain control over the 
sum with which the anti-monopoly 
probe is to be conducted, Senator 
Norris of Nebraska leaped to his 
feet, cheeks burning with righteous 
wrath. This, he said, would be “a 
slap in the face of the President.” 

It seems difficult to understand 
just why this would be a slap in the 
President’s face. The Constitutio 
clearly provides that it is Congress 
who must say how much and foi 
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w!at purpose public appropriations 
ll be spent. It was when the New 
Deal departed from this elementary 
principle of representative govern- 
ment, by way of the “blank check” 
pr visions of the original triple A act, 
that the Supreme Court—liberal jus- 
s included—delivered such a lec- 
e upon the exclusive constitutional 
rogatives of Congress. 
“urther than that, the Presidents 
have always come to Congress from 
time to time to ask for sums for 
variously recommended purposes. 
President Roosevelt has done that 
ten enough himself. Yet, all of a 
sudden, it becomes a degrading spec- 
tacle for Congress even to ask the 


St 


President what he wants to do with 
the money before he gets it. Thus 
raged Senator Norris when he spoke 
of Congress compelling the Presi- 
dent to come “hat in hand” and beg 
Congress for enough money to carry 
on important government investiga- 
tions. 

So the Senate voted 40 to 28 to 
retain only $100,000 of the original 
$500,000 for its own committee con- 
trol. It would present the other 
$400,000 to the President to do with 


as he pleases and no questions 
asked. From past performances, 
most Washington observers agree 


that what will please the President 
will be a good old-fashioned busi- 


ness-baiting session, such as those 
conducted by the lobby committee 
under Senator Minton of Indiana 
and under the former Senator Black 
of Alabama. 

This is a strange situation, when 
we stop to consider that only one- 
third of the Senate membership is 
up for reelection this year, while 
every single member of the lower 
house must convince his electorate 
that he deserves to retain his seat. 
Can it be that the lower house, 
which is, for that reason, closer to 
the people—really reflects the wishes 
of the people that Congress should 
quit being a rubber stamp? We 
shall see next November. 


Plans for Special Help to 
Small New York Companies 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


ANNUAL CONVENTION of New York State Tele- 
phone Association, at Rochester last week, indicates 


that the association is working to strengthen smaller 


companies. Taxation and business definitely coupled. 


Industrial centers show more effect of depression 


than smaller communities. 


Convention addresses 


and activities summarized: names of the officers 


ORE AND MORE considera- 
Vi tion is being given by the 
= New York State Telephone 


Association to the task of strengthen- 
ing the situation of the smaller com- 
panies. This was evidenced by com- 
ments made by Secretary A. R. Mac- 
Kinnon in his annual report before 
the New York convention, held at the 
Seneca Hotel, in Rochester, June 7, 
8 and 9, as well as by the action 
taken by the board of directors. 

The latter directs a study of the 
by-laws for the purpose of making 
changes to provide for a broader rep- 
resentation of companies on the ex- 
cutive board. 

Declared the best convention in 
many years, the 16th annual meeting 
1f the association last week had an 
inusually large attendance from the 
smaller companies. The program 
‘ontained addresses of particular in- 
terest to their representatives, and 
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that they were much interested was 
indicated by the number present and 
by the close attention accorded the 
speakers. 

Friendships were renewed and 
new acquaintances made at the social 
affairs held during the convention. 
Although there was a heavy shower 
Tuesday noon, June 7, some 70 
telephone golfers teed-off that after- 
noon at the Oak Hill Country Club 
in a tournament arranged by Eugene 
Reinke and J. G. Carritt. And more 
than 200 men assembled for the din- 
ner at the club that evening with 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. as host. Everyone reported 
a delightful afternoon and evening 
—and more players are assured for 
next year’s event. 

Non-players and the ladies en- 
joyed visits to the Stromberg-Carl- 
son factory and exchanges of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., followed 





JOHN P. BOYLAN, Rochester, presi- 

dent of the Rochester Telephone Corp , 

was re-elected president of the New 
York State Telephone Association. 


by sight-seeing trips about the city. 

The annual dinner, entertainment 
and dance, with Robert M. Bruce of 
the Rochester Telephone Corp. as 
toastmaster and emcee, more than 
came up to expectations. In an ad- 
dress, “An Innocent Abroad,” Robert 
Kazmayer vividly pictured some 
conditions in Europe that gave his 
hearers new thoughts on our own 
situation. The floor show which fol- 
lowed was of a high standard with 
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Answering the question -- 


“Step-by-step Type or Relay Typ 
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For Automatic Switehing?” 


With conversion of telephone exchanges to automatic operation continuing at an ever faster 


pace, increasing numbers of telephone managers are faced with the question “what type of 


automatic switching apparatus to use—step-by-step type or relay type?" 


Our rotor relay board has focused fresh interest on the question. To help answer it on a factual 


basis we present here a fundamental comparison of the main features of the two types. These 


facts are of prime importance to telephone companies who wish to buy in each situation the 


type of equipment which for that particular situation will be best and most economical not only 


in initial cost but in flexibility to meet future growth or changes in traffic. 





RELAY TYPE 


In a typical relay board the link equipment 
to handle "average" traffic volume repre- 


sents 50 to 70% of the total equipment. 


The diagram on the opposite page, based 
upon engineering studies, shows how, as 
traffic grows heavier the proportion of link 


equipment mounts: 


As the number of installed lines in a relay 
board increases, not only must new links be 
added, but additions must also be made to 
existing links, and as these are "built-in," this 


is costly. 


In relay boards the size of each link increases 


rapidly with the number of lines installed. 


STEP-BY-STEP TYPE 


In a switch type board of similar size the link 
equipment represents 14 to 29° of the 
total equipment. 


The diagram on the opposite page, based 
upon engineering studies, shows the modest 
rate at which the proportion of link equip- 
ment in the switch type board increases as 
traffic becomes heavier: 


In switch type boards, the basic equipment 
includes banks and bank wiring for ultimate 
capacity. To care for new growth, new link 
switches are simply jacked into place, and 
existing links remain undisturbed. 


In switch type boards links remain uniform 
in size and design over a wide range of line 
capacities. 
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LINKS CHART SHOWING RELATIVE LINK 
EQUIPMENT REQUIRED BY 


LINKS 


RELAY AND STEP-BY-STEP BOARDS 
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In each case the white column, representing basic equipment which remains uniform regardless of traffic, is taken 
[ as equal to 100% . The black columns show, in proportion to the basic equipment, the link equipment which must 
be added under various traffic conditions. Note the amount of link equipment needed on relay type boards. 
The foregoing comparison makes clear why past experience, both here and abroad, has shown that in small 
exchanges where the traffic is light and prospects for growth or for substantial traffic changes are slight, relay 
boards offer excellent service at low cost. 
ak The comparison also shows why with larger boards, or even with small boards where traffic is heavy, or there is 
m strong likelihood of growth or change, step-by-step switch equipment offers the marked superiority of — 
he 
Less costly link equipment. 
Adding lines without disturbing existing links. 
Adding lines with far less cost for equipment and labor. 
ed Expansion always flexible and unified, not patch work. 
- Automatic Electric Company and its affiliates have, for years, pioneered in designing and manufacturing both 
ip- switch and relay types in wide variety. We are not limited as to patent rights or manufacturing facilities, ‘and 
as are in a position to make unbiased recommendation of whichever equipment will best fit a given customer's 
needs. Alternatively, we can meet any customer's preference, and manufacture to his own specifications. 
Automatic's engineers will be glad to discuss your situation with you, 
- and submit pertinent facts and figures. 
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GRAY 


TELEPHONE 


wie 4 
STATIONS 


Now Is the Time 
To Add Pay Stations 


THE Gray Pay Station (No. 
23-D) illustrated below is for 
either magneto or central bat- 
tery manual exchanges. It is 
of the post-pay type. 

No special central office 
equipment is required for the 
operation of this pay station. 
it contains cable, terminal 
block, mountings, etc., and 
necessitates the addition of 
only the transmitter, receiver 
and ringer box. 


Prices and further details 
furnished upon request. 


Gray Pay Stations installed in 
your community will earn EXTRA 
revenue for you 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
co., Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUP- 
PLIES LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Halifax,‘ Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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an appeal for everyone. And, of 
course, dancing provided a satisfy- 
ing conclusion to a pleasant eve- 
ning. 

Thursday, June 9, the ladies were 
guests of Mrs. John P. Boylan at a 
luncheon and reception at her home. 
Her hospitality was greatly appre- 
ciated, and the guests’ compli- 
mentary comments indicated the 
luncheon was the climax of the pleas- 
ant convention events for the ladies. 

Officers were elected by the direc- 
tors as follows: 

President, John P. Boylan; treas- 
urer, Charles M. Beattie; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, S. G. Bowie, all 
of Rochester; vice-president, H. H. 
Griswold, of Phelps; and secretary, 
Archibald R. MacKinnon, Albany. 

The directors were all reelected at 
the morning session on June 9 as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Boylan; Frank D. Fancher, 
Middletown; Mr. Griswold, Phelps; 
Arthur R. Maytum, Fredonia; Louis 
H. Meyer, Johnstown; Clifford Say- 
er, Chatham; William A. Seely, Nor- 
wich; John Troy, Rhinebeck, 
Lloyd C. Wright, Jamestown. 

First Convention Session 

Opens on Time 

Opening the first session within 
ten minutes of the scheduled time on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 8, Presi- 
dent John P. Boylan warmly wel- 
comed the telephone people to the 
city of Rochester, the headquarters 
of the Rochester Telephone Corp., of 
which he is president. 

Commenting that in the past tele- 
phone managements have run at the 
mere indication of trouble, Mr. Boy- 
lan referred to the remarks of W. S. 
Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at the 
annual meeting of stockholders of 
that corporation concerning the FCC 
investigation of the Bell System. He 
expressed approval of this change in 
that company’s attitude so that it is 
now fighting for its rights. 

In the Empire state, Mr. Boylan 
continued, the association has been 
and will continue to be, alert to pro- 
tect the telephone business. In pre- 
senting Secretary A. R. MacKinnon 
of Albany, President Boylan highly 
complimented Mr. MacKinnon on the 
effective work done for the associa- 
tion since he became affiliated with 
it about 1% years ago. 

In his annual report Secretary 
MacKinnon dealt with activities of 
general association character which 
concern all Independent companies 
rather than the regular routine ac- 
tivities. He reported the association 
membership as increased during the 
year past by the addition of seven 


and 





operating companies and five m.nu- 
facturing companies. Mention was 
made of cooperation with her 
state associations in furnishin; in- 
formation to them and also in r 
ing assistance from them. 

“One proposal we had this year 
that has not reached the dignity of 
an activity,” continued Secretary 
MacKinnon, “was the possibility of 
organizing some sort of a finance 
company to be in position to finance 
young telephone men in the pure iase 
of Independent properties hen 
such properties are offered for sale, 

“What brought this on was the 
realization that the pioneers of yes- 
terday are growing older together, 
and the Independent telephone in- 
dustry is or will be confronted witha 
situation where these men will all 
want to retire at once or will all die 
at once without our being prepared 
to carry on the business as Independ- 
ents. Many of these men do not 
have sons to take up where they 
leave off, or else the property was too 
small to support both families and 
the have wandered away into 
some other industry. 

Going farther in our thinking, we 
came to the conclusion that in many 
places in this state and in other 
states several of these small Inde- 
pendent units might be united into a 
larger, more worthwhile company 
capable of supporting a man and his 
sons and their families so that in the 
future this question would not again 
arise. 


eiv- 


sons 


Plan for Financing 
Small Exchange Companies 


“The purpose of this plan was not 
to make present large Independent 
companies grow any larger by pur- 
chase of these properties, but to de- 
velop more sound Independent com- 
panies of 500 stations and over to 


carry on Independent telephone 
ideals. 
Everyone was agreed that this 


would be ideal, as at present the Bell 
organization is the only source of 
money for purchase that a seller of 
Independent property has. As Inde- 
pendents we would like to at least 
maintain the present one-sided bal- 
ance between Bell and Independent 
operations within this state rather 
than gradually pass out of the pic- 
ture. Independent companies to a to- 
tal of 40 companies, operating at the 
time a total of 68,593 stations, have 
been absorbed by our good neighbor, 
the New York Telephone Co., within 
comparatively recent years. We feel 
that if such a finance company had 
been in existence then, the Independ- 
ent industry would be better off to- 
day. 
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o we have been making a very 
careful study of ways and means of 
ke ping these companies in the Inde- 
peident group. Our study showed 
us that there are plenty of young 
operating men who would jump at 
the chance to take over some prop- 
er'y that we might help finance with 
the possibility of their owning the 
property some time. 

We endeavored in our thinking to 
ilize that we were not organizing 
1olding company but only a finance 
company and that our aim was to get 





SECRETARY A. R. MacKINNON, of 

Albany, in his annual report suggested 

a plan for building smaller companies 
into stronger units. 


out of our financial responsibility to- 
ward a reorganized company as soon 
as possible and use that money in 
some other situation. With this in 
mind we realized that the money in 
our finance company would not be 
satisfied with future possible returns 
but must receive a steady return 
from the time invested. This meant 
that we must be in position to keep 
this money busy. 

After thoroughly discussing the 
matter, we concluded that the num- 
ber of companies in this state for 
sale at one time would not warrant 
maintaining a satisfactory organiza- 
tion to handle the financial problem. 
This finance company appears to be a 
national job where the money could 
be kept busy in various states. So 

e recommend that this become a 
branch activity of the national asso- 
lation. 

Building up worthwhile, well 
nanced Independent companies 

ould be an activity of the national 
ssociation that would pay big divi- 
ends in satisfaction and pride to the 
ndependent telephone industry. We 
ope that the national association 
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continues where we left off and ac- 
cepts this great responsibility.” 

Continuing, Secretary MacKinnon 
pointed out that an unusual number 
of borderline problems between Inde- 
pendent and Bell exchanges confront- 
ed the association during the year. 
In New York state the charters of 
companies are taken as the limits of 
their operations and not definite 
boundaries, as in other states, estab- 
lished and agreed to with the com- 
missions. 

The charters of most Independent 
companies limit them in many cases 
to one or two counties, while the 
New York Telephone Co.’s charter 
permits that company to operate in 
certain cities and anywhere else in 
the state. In other words, the Bell 
can go anywhere in the state but the 
Independents are fenced in, declared 
Mr. MacKinnon. 

“The practice of the Bell officials,” 
continued the speaker, “has been to 
cooperate and keep out of Independ- 





ent territory in most cases in the | 


past. 
opinion and work with us as much 
as possible, but the advent of good 
roads and the automobile has allowed 
workers in cities to live in country 
villages or near such villages. Nine 
times out of ten this is Independent 
territory. 

“We do not need to tell you that 
the Bell companies always operate 
the cities and the green valleys while 
the Independents operate the barren 
hills and the rundown villages, so 


They still are of the same | 


naturally the Independent company | 


is the one that stands to lose sub- 
scribers and income when such bor- 
derline problems arise. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred this Inde- 
pendent company is losing its best 
toll customer. 

Here is a special case which illus- 
trates an extreme of this borderline 
problem: In Vestal Center a builder 
erected 26 new homes and sold them 
to employes of factories in Endicott, 
a Bell exchange. These homes are 
located two blocks from the Inde- 
pendent exchange. This small com- 
pany is a farmer line company with 
no ambition to expand, but it offers 
to give these people service if they 
buy stock and furnish their own tele- 
phones. 

This does not meet with the wishes 
of these possible subscribers and 
they have petitioned the New York 
Telephone Co. for Endicott service 
and have sent a copy of it to the 
commission. 

In this case it is the Independent 
company’s fault in not realizing that 
its farming community is turning in- 
to a suburban center and that it 








TYPE 16 
SUB-STATION 
ARRESTER 


A compact, inexpensive sub- 
station arrester providing ade- 
quate protection where crosses 
with electric circuits are not 
likely to occur. Consists of two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks 
mounted in a heavy porcelain 
base and covered with a brass cap. 
Ask for more detailed informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 


tection equipment. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distribetors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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With "d's" and "z's" the Polish subscriber says "Good morning. 
How are you?" over his Strowger dial telephone. The Strowger 
system of automatic telephony was, in 1931, standardized for 
all future use by the Polish State Telephone Administration, which 
conducted an exhaustive investigation into the relative merits 
of the various systems available before reaching this decision. 
Speed and efficiency in operation, and economy in first cost 
The 


constructional simplicity of Strowger equipment was also held to 


and upkeep were obvious points taken into consideration. 


be an important advantage, as was the fact that exactly similar 


iicen a: 
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component parts are used for both large and small exchanges 

There are at present 47 Strowger automatic exchanges in 
service, with a total of 35,000 subscriber's lines. A further 
10,000 lines are in course of manufacture and installation, and 
the staff of the Polish State Telephone and Radio Works, aided 


by knowledge gained from the School of Telephony and the 


ap 


Institution of Telephone Communication are 
assisting in the programme by manufacturing 
Strowger equipment to supplement that being 
produced at Strowger Works, Liverpool. 
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is a land of contrasts. The old and 
the picturesque and the strictly useful . . . the Polish 
a includes each and since each is in its place there is little 
ncongruous in the picture. At the top of the page stands 
ustry, with the white smoke pouring from the black chimneys of the great 
pworks of Upper Silesia. And at the foot are fir trees, silhouetted sharp and 
k against the white snows around the mountain spa of Krynica. The 
etely modern lines of the Bank and the Post Office at Gdynia typify its 
efrom a tiny fishing village to a great seaport within the short space of 
e twelve years. In striking architectural contrast are the cloisters of the 
| Prturies-old monastery at Czestochowa. Warsaw, as the capital, rightly 
the central place on the page, and illustrated is the beau- 
i Market Place with the fronts of the ancient houses 


h painted and decorated by a famous Polish 


WITOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD 


\ORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON W.C.2. ENGLAND 
‘ STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL 7. ENGLAND. 
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must meet the challenge by prepar- 
ing to give better service. The future 
shows possibilities of 500 stations in 
that community that could be Inde- 
pendent but which will be Bell if 
these 26 new residents get their way 
at this time. 

These borderline problems are very 
hard to settle to the satisfaction of 
everyone. Most of them are straight 
invasion of territory of good Inde- 
pendent companies. We are trying 
to arrive at some rule to follow. 
Just when we think that we have the 
rule settled, a new situation comes 
up that makes the rule look out of 
place.” 

While most of the companies real- 
ize the necessity of higher rates so 
they can render better service, and 
at the same time meet the tax burden 
they are forced to carry, they hesi- 
tate to apply for them because of 
the expense and waiting period of a 
commission investigation. 

“We feel,” said Secretary MacKin- 
non, “that the rules the public service 
cemmission has for handling the rail- 
roads, the bus lines, the trucking 
companies, the power companies, and 
the larger Class A telephone com- 
panies should not apply in the case 
of these small companies. The large 
companies look ahead and plan for 
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needed increases and are prepared to 
wait until the commission is satisfied 
with their investigation. 

“From our experience no Class B, 
C, or D telephone company ever asks 
for a rate increase until its tongue is 
hanging out and it is dying of finan- 
cial thirst. With this in mind we 
recommend that all requests for in- 
creased rates coming from Class B, 
C, and D telephone companies be 
granted after a short preliminary 
survey, subject to review by the com- 
mission at its leisure.” 

Some interesting figures regarding 
station and toll situation of the 
companies were given. It was stated 
that industrial centers seem to be go- 
ing downhill while farming communi- 
ties appear to be improving. Many 
companies report that requests for 
service are coming from people who 
have not had telephone service for 
more than ten years. In the upstate 
territory of the New York Telephone 
Co. the first 4°srds months of 1937 
showed a station gain of 19,446 
while in the same period this year 
the gain was 6,754 stations. 

In 1937 the Independent toll reve- 
nues showed an average gain of 5.8 
per cent over 1936 and the Independ- 
ent toll messages were up 10 per cent. 
In the first 5 months of this year 
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HOT GALVANIZED 

OLIVER STANDARD 

TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKETS 


are made in four styles and meet the individual 
standards of the Western Union and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., The American 
Telephone and Telegraph type bracket is pro- 
vided with a %-inch round hole for lagging to 
the arm to prevent side movement. 


OLIVER IRON and STEEL CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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the toll revenue is down 3.9 per cent 
over the same period last year and 
the messages are down 1.5 per « ent, 
In May, 1937, the New York Sell 


company in its upstate territ« in 
mostly industrial centers, the lls 
were up 11.7 per cent over +6, 
but in 1938 they were down 9. er 
cent over 1937. In the last wee of 
May, 1938, they were down 11.2 per 
cent. 

The secretary’s report was on- 


cluded with a review of the leg :la- 
tive session, the constitutional con- 
vention now in session in Albany and 
plans for this year’s district mvet- 
ings. 

National Affairs, 

Taxation and Busines 

Speaking on the subject of “Na- 
tional Telephone Affairs,” Executive 
Vice-President Louis Pitcher of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, briefly 
cussed inflation and its effect on the 
telephone industry. He quoted Sen- 


g- 


ator La Follette to the effect that we 
will have either inflation or exces- 
sive taxation. As telephone com- 


panies’ revenue is regulated, rates 
could not be changed quickly enough 
to catch up with inflation, he said. 

The various activities of the na- 
tional organization in behalf of the 
Independent companies were re- 
viewed by the speaker. In a 
ment on the Walker report he point- 
ed out that the Independents are 
interested in the final action of the 
FCC on it, for if the rate reduction 
suggestion is approved, it wil] have 
an influence on the income of the 
Independents. 

“Taxation and the Future of Busi- 
ness’”’ was the subject ably discussed 
by State Comptroller Morris Tre- 
maine, of Buffalo, prominently men- 
tioned as a Democratic candidate for 
governor. 


com- 


Pointing out that taxation and 
the future of business seem to be 
definitely coupled, Mr. Tremaine 
urged voting for such men as have 
truly supported a reasonable tax 
bill. 


“Ordinarily,” he continued, “‘we say 
‘in union there is strength’: and so it 
would seem from most of our activ- 
ity. But in approaching Congress 
and persuading it to do the right 
and proper thing toward advancing 
the best business interests, it is far 
more potent to have a large numbe1 
of individuals write directly to their 
representatives in Washington thar 
it is to send resolutions from associ- 
ations, boards of trade or other or- 
ganizations. Votes are personal. 
and the Congress is influenced. ot 
course, by a vote. 
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n the effort put forward to abol- 
ish the undistributed profits tax and 
to modify the capital loss and gains 
tax. we succeeded in getting a very 
reasonable tax bill by using that 
method—getting individuals to ad- 
dress Congressmen. 

irrently, perhaps there is an- 
other reason for this. Trade associ- 
ations have not been as discreet as 
tl might have been in approach- 
ine the people in Washington. So 
I am asking you to use your own 
power as individuals, and to use your 
association, to get as many indi- 
viduals as possible to address Con- 
gress when you want action. The 
personal motive is a far more pow- 
erful influence on Congress than the 
commercial motive.” 

Discussing the future of business. 
the speaker expressed his opinion 
that the capital loss and gains tax 
must be further modified so as to 
reduce in greater degree and per- 
haps entirely abolish the “time of 
holding” element in applying the tax 
property or securities. 


‘We must release what we call 

ioneering money’ from burdensome 
taxation,” Mr. Tremaine declared, 
“so that the pioneering spirit that 

ilt this country will develop in a 
greater degree. We cannot suppress 
individual initiative. The opportu- 
nity for the future of the young man 
s just as great as ever unless he be 
retarded and slowed down by puni- 
tive taxes. 

“We must get into production and 
roduce more goods, to the end that 
e employ more people, bring about 
greater purchasing power and actu- 
illy accomplish results that will 
ring about more abundant life. 

We can easily accomplish this by 
nspiring our people with the belief 
that this is a truly representative 
rovernment and that each of us has 
the right to ask our Congress or 
ther representatives whether or not 
they are willing to abandon punitive 
taxes and promote the American 
spirit of pioneering. . . 

If we go on increasing our debt 
and do not balance our budget, the 
nevitable result will be as it has 
een in other countries—a great re- 
luction in the wage scale and more 
taxes on the smaller man. We want 
to meet this situation by production. 
Some countries have met it by infla- 
tion, which means crushing the poor 
man. Some countries have met it by 
ressing a crown of thorns on the 
row of labor and by robbing the 
working man either through excess 
axes on goods he buys—direct tax- 
ition on his production—or by re- 
luction in his scale of wages. 
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I, for one, believe that if punish- | 
ment taxes had been eliminated two | 
years ago we would, perhaps, have 
avoided this recession in business; 





Spend Money 


we severity would have been to Save Money 


Therefore, I ask you to use your 
influence, with all of the people with 
whom you come in contact, to urge 
Congress further to revise our tax 
bill in such manner that it will not 
crush initiative, that it will not crush 
the pioneering spirit, that it will 
promote production, to the end that 
we will have greater employment and 
a better standard of living.” 

Declaring that taxes are not un- 
derstood by legislators, Mr. Tre- 
maine declared that “taxation of our 
utilities is one of the most deceiving 
things we can impress on our pub- 
lic. It is a way of deceiving people 
that they pay a tax. So the utilities 
is putting a tax on the poorer 
people. ... 

“When the government, state or 
nation, puts a tax on electricity or 
telephones, it is putting a tax—a tre- 
mendous burden in proportion—on 
the smaller user.”’ 

The speaker suggested that taxes 
on utilities should be opposed on the 
ground that they place too great a 
burden on the small man. ‘“‘Keep in 
mind,”” he said in conclusion, “that 
we have a representative govern- 
ment. If you wish changes, say so 
as individuals and appeal to your 
Congressmen and your legislators.” 

Commenting on Mr. Tremaine’s 
remarks, President Boylan referred 
to a recognition by the state public 
service commission of the tax bur- 
den. The tax situation of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. was pre- 
sented to the commission and a rate | 
increase was authorized to cover the 
increase in taxes. 


Problems of Small 


Telephone Business Man 

Seaborn N. Vines, public account- 
ant and auditor, of Syracuse, was the 
first speaker introduced at the ses- 
sion on Thursday, June 9, by Secre- 
tary MacKinnon, who presided. With 
“The Small Business Man of Teleph- 


ony and His Problems” as his topic, | 
prob- ; 


Mr. Vines discussed general 
lems rather than those involving de- 
tails of everyday business. He 
pointed out that the small business 
man entered the telephone field seek- 
ing relief from annoying and more 
or less serious problems confronting 
him in his regular business and pri- 
vate life and without expectation or 
hope of profit from the telephone en- 
terprise. 

The speaker then sketched briefly 
the Independent movement as it has 





HE largest single item of expense 
in an outsid2 plant is Drop Wire. 


Upper photograph shows part of the 
more than 6,000 feet of open wire 
and drop wire in a single block. Such 
congestion of drop wire produced a 
lot of trouble, expense and disruption 
of service. 


Lower photograph shows the same 
location in cable. Three terminals 
were cut in this block. As a result, 
only 520 feet of drop wire were need- 
ed for the same number of subscribers 
and maintenance expense and service 
interruptions were practically elimi- 
nated. 


Sufficient terminals not only assure 
short direct drops, but they also make 
available for use the maximum number 
of cable pairs. 

Installation of cable and sufficient 
COOK TERMINALS means an invest- 
ment that will produce better service, 
less maintenance and larger profits 
for you. 
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TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


COOK ELECTRIC CO 


2700 Southport Ave 


Chicago 
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DOUBLE - PURPOSE 


1—FOR 
WORK 


INSTALLATION 


2—FOR TROUBLE WORK 


LIGHT, COMPACT, ECO- 
NOMICAL 


This (the Highway S L Body) is 


positively the most outstanding 
development in a Utility body that 
has been offered telephone com- 
panies. Designed especially for 
small exchanges that need a dou- 
ble purpose body ... 1—for in- 
stallation work and, 2—for trouble 
work. Note from the illustration 
its many features, every single 
detail of which is the result of 
many years of study of small tele- 
phone company requirements. 


We invite your inquiry for 


further details and prices. 
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come up through the years. From 
the period of destructive competi- 
tion with its dual service it was 
learned that the telephone is a nat- 
ural monopoly; and that the safe- 
guard for the public, the company 


and the investor is safe and sane 
regulation. 
The “Walker report” was criti- 


cized by the speaker who declared 
that if it should be taken seriously 
by Congress, the small companies 
will feel the effect in no small de- 


| gree. 


The speaker urged that service be 
kept up to high standards, with plant 
properly maintained and operated. 
That increasing taxes necessitate 
higher telephone rates should be ex- 
plained to the public. It is a tradi- 
tion that the telephone business is 
a “forward moving” one and Mr. 
Vines urged that this tradition be 
upheld in the future as it has in 
the past. 

Mr. Vines’ address will be pub- 
lished in full in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

“Washington’s New Laws” were 
discussed by Alfred L. Geiger, gen- 
eral attorney of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
Washington, D. C. In his review 
of national legislation, Mr. Geiger 
classed the wages and hours bill as 
the most important. 

The Walker report on the FCC 
Bell investigation is as important to 
the Independent group as to the Bell 
because any recommendations adopt- 
ed would apply to Independent com- 
panies fully under the FCC. All 
telephone companies are interested 
because the FCC sends its recom- 
mendations to the state commissions 
and there would be danger that some 
would be adopted. 

In discussing the revenue bill, Mr. 


Geiger predicted “high taxes for a 
long while.” He fully endorsed Mr. 
Tremaine’s suggestion regarding 


writing Senators and Congressmen 
as individuals. The legislators are 
open-minded and would like to know 


the effect on industry of bills 
passed, said Mr. Geiger in urging 
that the telephone men see them 


during the summer and give them 
their opinions and experience. 


Responsibility of 
Public Service Commission 

An excellent address was present- 
ed by Gay H. Brown, counsel of the 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, on the subject, “The Public 
Service Commission’s Responsibil- 
ity.” Mr. Brown’s remarks were 
limited to the public service com- 
panies of the state and expressed his 
personal thoughts. 





Pointing to the monopoly charac- 
ter of public service corporations 
and, hence, the need for governmen- 
tal regulation, Mr. Brown stated that 
failure of regulation could have only 
one result—governmental ownership 
and operation of utilities. “It will] 
be a sorry day for democracy,’ he 
declared, “if the time ever comes 
when it is felt necessary for the roy- 
ernment to take over and operate all 
our public utilities.” 

The rights of the public as re- 
gards public utilities and the respon- 
sibility of the commission to see 
that the people are given those 
rights were outlined. It is equally 
the duty of the commission to be 
absolutely fair to the utilities and 
to yield in no way or be influenced 
by the howling denunciation of utili- 


ties by all demagogues, said the 
speaker. 
The commission should never 


make decisions based on the philoso- 
phy of “expediency” and its rulings 
and decisions should command re- 
spect. “The good will of the public, 
not the ill will toward a utility,” 
Mr. Brown declared, ‘“‘must dominate 
the activities of a regulatory 
mission, and I use the words 
of the public’ because that term in- 
cludes the utilities as well as the 
people of the state.” 

Mr. Brown’s address, which cov- 
ered in detail the many responsibili- 
ties and duties of a regulatory com- 
mission with regard to the people 
and the utilities that serve them, will 
be published in full in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

The concluding address on the 
Thursday morning program, entitled 
“Salesmanship,” was given by Frank 
W. Lovejoy, sales executive, Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., New York City. 

In a humorous, witty and effective 
manner, Mr. Lovejoy enumerated a 
number of truisms, simple things 
which influence merchandi-sing. He 
defined modern merchandi-sing as 
“packaging your product or facility 
so that the consumer will read into 
it things it does not possess.” 

As rules to be observed in selling 
these were given with explanatory 
comments: 

Don’t talk too much. 

Don’t assume an argumentative 
manner. 

Inquire first and talk afterward. 

Learn to use the word “why.” 

Be sure that the consumer under- 
stands that you understand his ob- 
jection. 

Stick to one key issue. 

Many habits and peculiarities of 
people which have an influence on 
sales were mentioned by the speaker 
and undoubtedly some of his selling 
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hin as to dealing with the cus- 
tomer will be tried out by the tele- 
phone people. 
Small Exchange Plant 
and Traffic Handling 


e first speaker at the final con- 


vention session on Thursday after- 
no was D. H. Campbell, suburban 
plant supervisor, Rochester Tele- 


ohone Corp. Speaking on the sub- 
‘oct. “Handling Smaller Exchanges,” 
Mr. Campbell outlined the program 
\f the Rochester company, which was 
started in 1928, and the progress 
1ade to date. 

he plan contemplated gradual 
onversion of magneto exchanges to 
common battery operation, installa- 

of improved types of substation 
equipment, and _ rehabilitation of 
aerial wire circuits and pole lines 
and replacement of heavy open-wire 
leads with cable. 
turn the speaker discussed 
maintenance of central offices, of 
lines, of subscribers’ stations and of 
cable. In closing his address, he dis- 
cussed the personnel to maintain the 
Rochester suburban plant, including 
the training given the men. 

Mr. Campbell’s interesting paper 
will be published in full in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

‘The Balance Wheel” was the sub- 
ject presented by Gary E. Slusher, 
traffic superintendent of the Upstate 
Telephone Corp, of Johnstown, New 
York. Mr. Slusher visualized the 
rim, spokes and hub of a wagon and 
drew a comparison of the relation of 
the tributary office, toll center and 
toll circuit. 

\ discussion of the principles un- 
derlying .the selection and use of 
ites to obtain the distribu- 
n of loads was presented briefly 
nd clearly. Mr. Slusher’s paper on 
this interesting subject of uniform 
system of toll routes to secure the 
best use of existing facilities and to 
safeguard service transmission and 
results will be published soon in 
TELEPHONY. 

Secretary MacKinnon reported the 
results of the election of officers by 
the directors. The directors also 
authorized a study of the by-laws 
ith a view to increasing the num- 

of directors so the representa- 

n of companies would be 
roadened. 
Resolutions were adopted thank- 
g Eugene Reinke and J. G. Carritt 
for their excellent direction of the 

lf party, the Stromberg-Carlson 
lelephone Mfg. Co. for the dinner 
lowing the golf party, the various 

eakers and others who had a part 

1 making the convention so success- 


n 


best 


+ 
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ful, and the manufacturers for music 
and entertainment at the banquet. 

A rising vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation was tendered Secretary 
MacKinnon in recognition of his 
services during the year. Miss Kath- 
erine Gabel, who has had charge of 
registration and other matters at 
the conventions held in Rochester 
during the past 10 years or more, 
was also given a rising vote of ap- 
preciation for efficiently 
rendered. 

The interesting presentation and 
demonstration of the “House of 
Magic” by the General Electric Co., 
under direction of William A. Glue- 
sing held the attention of a 
large audience. Many almost unbe- 
lievable uses of different forms of 
the vacuum tube were shown and 
explained, and the telephone people 
obtained a new respect for present 
and future possibilities of electrical 
developments. 

The convention program was con- 
cluded with an address on “The Ne- 
cessity and Benefit of Cooperation” 
by Mabel P. Sellvin, chief operator, 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. 


services 


close 


Various practices of telephone 
companies were cited by Mrs. Sell- 
vin to show cooperation of the pub- 
lic, operators, and the different de- 
partments. In addition, suggestions 
were advanced to promote more and 
better cooperation. 

“There is a greater need today 
than ever before,” declared Mrs. 
Sellvin in closing, “for true and fine 
relations, for real friendships and 
tolerance. We must learn and ap- 
preciate the other person’s point of 
view with understanding and gen- 
erous interest. In other words, we 
must cooperate.” 

This excellent 
published in a 
TELEPHONY. 


address will be 

future issue of 
7 

Merchant Leaves; One 


Telephone Left in Town 
Harrisburg, a county-seat town in 
Nebraska, is threatened with practical- 
ly an entire loss of telephone service as 
a result of the determination of General 
Merchant Jones to close his store and 
move away. Every one of the town’s 
inhabitants (less than 70 altogether) 
have used the Jones’ telephone to call 
friends elsewhere, on lines running into 
the town from adjoining territory. 

The only other telephone in the town 
is that in the office of the county agent, 
and he does not encourage its use by his 
fellow-citizens. 

The inconvenience, however, is not as 
great as would be assumed. There are 
few families in the town and all of these 
are within a few blocks of one another. 


No. 1000 


OUTDOOR 
PROTECTORS 








This sturdy weather-proof 
outdoor protector is de- 
signed for long life and easy 


termination of all wires. 


Available with various types 
and lengths of standard tele- 
phone fuses. 


Write for samples and 
further information. 


COMPANY 


OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 














The Manufacturers’ Department 


American Automatic’s 

Small Exchange Catalog 
Electric Sales 
recently dis- 


American Automatic 
Company, Chicago, has 
tributed a new catalog of “Telephone 
Apparatus and Supplies for Small and 
Rural Companies.” 

This book shows the up-to-date line 
switchboards, 
Automatic 
Company, and also the tools 


of magneto telephones, 
and parts manufactured by 
Electric 
and supplies in greatest demand among 
companies operating small exchanges. 
It combines in one place practically all 
the materials small tele- 
phone systems. A pad of “self-mailing”’ 
blanks, which can be folded, 
sealed, and mailed without an envelope 


needed for 
order 


or postage is included in the catalog. 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company will promptly mail a copy of 
this catalog, upon request, 
pany which was not 

initial distribution. 
~ ¥ 


Cook Electric Co.'s 
Deluxe Air Circulators 
Cook Electric Co. of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of telephone terminal and pro- 


to any com- 
reached in the 





/ Reduce™= 
Line Clearing 
Zi \ Gpets 







ELEPHONE PRUNERS 


This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth; 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up to 
1/2” in diameter. 
breakage. 


No trouble with spring 


Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith “Center Cut" construction; 
safety catch to lock blade closed; one piece 
+empered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; | 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley; 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head. 





Designed by experts for experts; demanded 
by public utility companies everywhere, it 
will pay you to write for literature and prices. 


SEYMOURSMITH « SON, 


126 Main Street 
OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 








J 
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tection equipment, has announced a 
new line of Cook deluxe air circulators. 
These 


were 


circulators 
designed in co- 
operation with Cook 
telephone engineers 
to achieve the maxi- 
mum efficiency of per- 
formance with the de- 
gree of quiet opera- 
tion required in tele- 
phone 
rooms. 


operating 


An outstanding fea- 
ture of the Cook de- 
luxe air circulator is 
control, 
beauti- 


the remote 
housed in a 
fully 
which may be located 
on the wall, desk or 
elsewhere as con- 


- designed case 


One of the new 
Cook deluxe air 
circulators. 


venience suggests. 

The Cook circulator has 
eight speeds so that exactly the right 
amount of air pro- 
vided for 
the year round. 

The Cook deluxe air with 
its 24-inch diameter blade, is made in 
two models—the low stand model and 
the high stand model which is adjust- 
able from 4% ft. to 8% ft. Westing- 
house used; 110 volts or 


60 cycles and 25 cycles; 115 


deluxe air 


circulation can be 


every ventilation condition 


circulator, 


motors are 

220 volts, 

or 230 volts direct current. Air de- 

livery is 8,000 C.F.M. at high speed. 
vy 

New One-Piece Transmitter 


Front and Mouthpiece 


molded Bakelite 
transmitter front 
non-positional 


A one-piece mouth- 
with the 
well-known trans- 
mitter has been developed by the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
of Chicago. This one-piece unit is 
designed to fit all types of Kellogg 
wall sets, desk stands, and Master- 
phones. This same 


piece and 


assembly also 


New Kellogg one-piece transmitter 
front and mouthpiece (right). In the 


rear view of the mouthpiece (below) 
note the locating lugs on the trans- 
mitter case. 








fits all Western Electric wall sets and 
Gesk stands, and it is easily adapted to 
other makes with the use of an 
accessory black enemaled back. 
Molded of rich, black Bakelite with 
thick, tapered mouthpiece walls and a 
broad rim, 


some 


this one-piece unit is claimed 
tc be practically indestructible. It takes 
the company’s non-positional transmit- 
ter and makes this one unit standard 
for all its sets. The locating lugs on 
the transmitter case slip into corre- 
sponding guide slots in the Bakelite 
housing. 

The electrical connections are made 
by two heavy metal blades engaging the 
bronze contact clips. These blades are 
formed with one end providing a slotted 
terminal to which the transmitter cord 
may be Each blade is posi- 
3akelite shoulders 
and anchored with a single screw. 


soldered. 
tioned between two 


vv 
New Chief Engineer of 
Automatic Electric Company 


Announcement has been made by P. 
W. Conrad, president of Automatic 
Electric Company, Chicago, of the ap- 
pointment of K. W. 
gineer of that organization. 
uary, 1936, Mr. 
dent of 


Graybill as chief en- 
Since Jan- 


Graybill has been presi- 
Electric 


Associated Laborato- 
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K. W. GRAYBILL, 
been appointed chief engineer of the 
Automatic Electric Company. He re- 


of Chicago, has 


tains his 
Electric 


connection with Associated 
Laboratories, Inc., as _ its 
president. 


ries, Inc. (Automatic’s research and de- 
velopment affiliate) and he retains that 
connection while assuming his new 
duties. His activities with the Auto- 
matic company will include the mainte- 
nance of close 
ions of 


customer contact on 


quest design and 


engineering 
technique. 

Mr. Graybill’s experience in telephone 
engineering has been unusually exten- 
sive, ranging from testing and scientific 
research through various phases of ap- 
plied engineering. After leaving college 
in 1917, he took a special course in elec- 
trical engineering at Lewis Institute. 

Entering the employ of Automatic 
Electric Company in March, 1920, he 
was assigned to the engineering inspec- 
tion department where he became thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems in- 
volved in correlating theoretical design 
with practical production and operation. 
In June, 1927, he assumed charge of 
that department. 

In April, 1934, Mr. Graybill joined the 
staff of Associated Electric Laborato- 
ries, Inc., as coordinating engineer, be- 
coming vice-president in September, 
1935, and president in January, 1936, 
in which capacity he now supervises a 
research and development staff of some 
40 physicists and technicians. During 
these years he made close study of the 
many case histories in telephone engi- 
neering that were carried out under his 
supervision and his intimate knowledge 
of those histories has supplied the ma- 
terial for various articles which he has 
contributed from time to time to tech- 
nical magazines. 

Mr. Graybill is a member of the 
Western Society of Engineers and was 
chairman of the communication section 
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of that organization for the year just 
ending. He is also a member of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
and of the American Society for Metals. 


vv 
BOOK REVIEW 


MATHEMATICS FOR RADIO COMMUNI- 
CATION; by George F. Maedel, head of 
department of radio frequency engi- 
neering, R. C. A. Institute; published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York; Book 1, arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry, with answers; 
314 pages; numerous diagrams, charts 
and equations. Price $3.75. 

The preface to this book states that 
the definition of the word mathematics | 
makes no mention 
nometry or 


of algebra, trigo-| 
calculus. However, when | 
employing the science of mathematics 
an engineer is interested in the sev- 
eral mathematical operations that will 
do his work. In fact, mathematics 
and engineering are synonymous to an 
engineer. 
Before he 

communicating 


can master radio and 
engineering textbooks 
and use engineering literature intelli- 
gently, the student must have the prop- 
er groundwork in mathematics. In 
“Mathematics for Radio Communica- 
tion” the author has endeavored to 
provide this preparation. 
deavored to eliminate the extraneous 
material found in the usual textbook 
and, at the same time, has striven to 
avoid the pitfall of the too elementary 
practical book on mathematics. 

Among the mathematical funda- 
mentals considered in this volume are 
the following: Solution of algebraic 
equations, rules of variation, geometri- 
cal representations of machine ele- 
ments and assemblies and also of char- 
acteristics of electrical circuits; trigo- 
nometric functions of sine, cosine and 
tangents, solutions of right triangle; 
use of trigonometric tables; 
rule and logarithms; complex 
number notation; and the use of sym- 
bols of calculus. 

Telephone as well as radio engineer- 
ing students will find this book of value 
in obtaining a working knowledge of 
fundamental mathematics. 

vv 


New L. & N. Handbook 


On Cable Fault Location 
The Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has prepared an up-to-date 
52-page handbook on the many meth- 
ods of cable testing and fault location. | 


He has en- 


use of 
slide 


It is entitled ““Notes on Cable Testing” } 


and contains diagrams and illustrations | 
to make clear the various tests de- 
scribed. It may be secured without 
charge upon application to the com- 
pany. 


} 





Your 
Operating Costs 
DOWN? 
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INVESTIGATE 
These Batteries 


Don’t fail to consider economizing on 
batteries. But remember that you can 
both economize and maintain or even 
improve your service by standardizing 
on Burgess batteries. 

Burgess 12F3 switchboard battery 
and the Burgess Twin-Six are both engi- 
neered for telephone service. Both are 
made to fit your needs, to give longer 
service, and better satisfaction. Con- 
struction and design features are the 
result of intimate knowledge of your 
requirements. 

Burgess batteries are the only ones 
that have their useful life protected and 
prolonged by “chrome.” Try a supply 
of Twin-Sixes today. Cost is only 49c in 
lots of 30 (57c in Pacific territory). Freight 
paid to your telephone exchanges. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


Michigan Toll Case 

Continued to June 20 
fter the taking of additional testi- 
iy by the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission, at Lansing, June 8, 


on its 
posal to reductions in intra- 
e toll the Michigan Bell 
phone Co. to effect an annual sav- 
to the public of $550,000, the hear- 
At that 
» the commission will hear oral ar- 
ients and receive briefs of the tele- 


make 


rates of 


ine was continued to June 20. 


phone company and the attorney gen- 
eral’s office. 

t the recent hearing C. L. 
of Detroit, told the 
that differentials in 
rstate long distance 


Athan- 
commission- 


intrastate and 
rates charged 
3ell “stand out like a 
thumb.” Mr. Athanson, who is con- 
ted with a Detroit milling company, 
the State 
Millers’ Association, the transportation 


the Michigan 


eared as spokesman for 


imittee of which he is chairman. 
Vr. Athanson testified that Michigan 


ers “ 


catch it going and coming,” as 


are in competition with millers it 


do, Chicago, Milwaukee and Buf- 
ilo in the purchase of grain from 
Michigan farmers and in the sale of 


r made from this grain to customers 
Michigan. The lower interstate long 


tance telephone schedule, he said, 
Michigan the 
ers outside the state the preference 


fering their grain for sale. 


farmers to 


ises 


give 


He declared some Michigan farmers 
Toledo in preference to Detroit, in 
er to save 25-cents on a three-min- 
telephone call, even though a car- 
d of grain is being offered for sale. 
The witness said the telephone bills 
r his Detroit run from $400 to 
500 a month and those for the Grand 
tapids office about $100 a month. The 
mpany Flint and 


office 


4 


also has offices in 


Saginaw, he testified. 


Grath, Detroit lumber jobber. 


For 


Henry 


sell 


revenue 


the Michigan 
Goodman, 


company, 
engineer, 
ive testimony designed to offset state- 
nts made at an earlier hearing (see 
TELEPHONY, 11) by R. A. Me- 
Mr. Mc- 


June 


Grath had testified that the rate differ- 


ces give out-of-state competitors the 
lvantage over Michigan lumber job- 
ers. Mr. that a 
eck-up of the long distance bills paid 
Chicago and six Toledo 
etitors named by Mr. McGrath 
ited that they had done practically 
» long business during the 
ist two Michigan points 


Goodman reported 


two com- 


indi- 


distance 
months in 
imed by him. 
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R. E. Driver, Bell chief accountant, 
testified that during 1937 his company 
had billed the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., parent company of the 
Michigan Bell, $933,000 for services and 
rental of facilities. He testified that 
during 1937 the total toll revenues of 
the Michigan Bell were $7,924,865, but 
that for the first four months of 1938 
this total was only $2,293,042. 

At this rate, he said, the Bell’s reve- 
nue from this source will shrink by 
$1,045,739 under the 1937 figure. He 
stated he did not anticipate any added 
income for the company during 1938; 
but, the other hand, the 
company’s expenses would be increased, 


on believed 
due to higher wages, and social secur- 
ity and income tax rates. 

. ¥ 
Resolution for Probe of 


Radio Monopoly Charge 

A resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of charges of monopoly in the ra- 
dio broadcasting industry and of the 
Federal Commission 
10 by the 
rules committee after an open hearing 


Communications 
was approved June House 
at which testimony was given by Frank 
MeNinch, the FCC 
Norman Eugene O. Sykes 
Thad Brown, commissioners. 


and 
and 


chairman of 


Case, 


The resolution was introduced by the 
late William Connery. 
It calls for a seven-member commit- 
to “investigate the allegations and 


Representative 


tee 
charges that a monopoly or monopolies 
exist in radio broadcasting, alleged to 
be held by the Columbia Broadcasting 
system, National Broadcasting Co., Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, or others.” 

The FCC commission members testi- 
fed that they had no interest in any 
radio broadcasting or affiliated com- 
pany, nor in any other branch of the 
industry. T. A. M. Craven, another 
member of the commission, was about 
to add a similar statement when Rep- 
resentative O’Connor, chairman, ended 
the open meeting and called the com- 
inittee into executive session. 

Commissioner George H. Payne, who 
had testified previously before the com- 
mittee to his belief that the commission 
was “susceptible to outside influences,” 
(TELEPHONY of June 11), was not pres- 
ent at the hearing. 

Representative Lawrence Connery of 
Massachusetts, a brother of William 
Connery, had placed in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 10 a report that 
Mr. Brown was “interested in the suc- 
cess of the National Broadcasting Co.” 
and that Mr. Sykes was credited “with 


KLEIN 
CLIMBERS 


Klein Climbers 
are madein 
standard and 
“light weight” 
styles, each the 
finest for its 
particular use, 





Going up a sixty foot stick — 
working on wires high above 
the ground — a slip might be 
fatal — a spur that cut outa 
genuine hazard. The lineman 
throws his weight on his 
climbers with calm confidence 
— he knows they are Kleins. 
Klein Climbers, like all Klein 
tools, the standard of 
quality in the electrical and 
public utility field. 


are 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets listed below will 
be sent without charge to anyone 
interested. Check the ones you want: 


Safety for the Pole 
Climber. 





Spee ations on 
Linemen’s Belts 
and Safety Straps. 
The Safety Factor 
on Linemen’s 
Leather Goods. 


] Pocket Tool Guide. 


Mathias & Sons 
mom LEN Se: 


3200 BELMONT 
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having a very wholesome interest in 
the affairs of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing. Co.” 

Mr. MeNinch said in the hearing that 
there had been frequent reports in the 
press of favoritism to this or that com- 
pany and that Mr. Payne had said he 
had in his possession hundreds of com- 
plaints concerning programs, but that 
not a single charge had been placed be- 
fore the commission on either count. 

“Are you satisfied that you did all 
that was required when you merely 
gave the National Broadcasting Co. a 
slap on the wrist for that Mae West 
program?” asked Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. MeNinch answered that, in rep- 
rimanding the company, the commis- 
sion had done all that it could do under 
the law. 

vv 
Michigan Commission 


Discusses “Toll Zoning” 
Plans for a “toll zoning” system for 
the benefit of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. subscribers in the Detroit suburban 
area were at issue in a hearing held be- 
fore the Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission on May 25. 

Verne H. Hufford, the commission’s 
telephone engineer and the first wit- 
ness, described in detail how Detroit 
area telephone users will save $95,570 
a year through the plan. 

Michigan Bell officials have cooper- 
uted in the “toll zoning” idea in the 
past. The company is contesting a com- 
mission plan to reduce intrastate toll 
rates at an estimated annual saving of 
$500,000 to subscribers. 

Commissioner Howell Van Auken de- 
clared the “toll ” plan would 
benefit users within a 30-mile radius of 
Detroit. The plan calls for an initial 
5-cent toll charge, grading upward as 
the distance of the call increases but 
in general a 5-cent saving on a eall. 

“Extended area service” 
intended to provide a new rate for 


zoning 


for suburbs, 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 1€0 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas. Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White- Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
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wider non-toll 
cussed. 

A number of suburban communities 
registered objections to the effect that 
the proposed reductions are not suffi- 
ciently broad, in that they would not re- 
duce the toll on calls from the suburbs 
to downtown Detroit and vice versa. 
The commission requested these com- 
munities to put their objections in writ- 
ing, to which the following communities 
replied subsequent to the hearing on 
May 25: Birmingham, Plymouth, East 
Detroit, Center Line and Warren town- 
ship. 

The date for the adjourned hearing 
has not as yet been set. 


usage, also was dis- 


vv 
Increased Rates Filed for 
Candor, N. Y., Exchange 


The Candor (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 
has filed rate revisions with the New 
York Public Service Commission provid- 
ing for a general increase in its rates 
for local service, effective April 1. The 
company about 290 stations 
in the village of Candor and surround- 
ing rural territory in Tioga County. The 
company is now furnishing 24-hour 
service. Formerly, calls after 10 p. m. 
were restricted to those of an emer- 
gency nature. 


serves 


During the last seven years the com- 
pany’s operating expenses have ex- 
ceeded its revenues and the increase 
proposed will yield about $800 addi- 
tional revenue, assuming no loss in sta- 
tions. In 1937 revenues totalled $5,906 
and expenses amounted to $6,804, which 
meant a net loss in the year’s opera- 
tions of $898. 

The revised rates filed propose to in- 
crease individual business service from 
$2.00 to $2.50 a month; multi-party busi- 
ness service from $1.67 to $2.00 per 
month; individual residence service 
from $1.67 to $2.00 a month and multi- 
party residence service from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per month. 

7 ¥ 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

June 14: Hearing in Chicago on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing ac- 
ceptance by it of 620 shares of its capi- 
tal stock from Illinois Communities 
Telephone Co. in payment of an in- 
debtedness of $62,000 owed to applicant 
by Illinois Communities company. 

June 14: Hearing in Chicago on ap- 
plications of the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co., the Illinois Valley Telephone 
Co., the Wabash Telephone Co., the 
Automatic Home Telephone Co. and the 
illinois Telephone Co. for an order es- 
tablishing that the American Automatic 
Electric Sales Co. is not an affiliated 
interest in respect of applicant, as de- 
fined, by Section 8a of an “Act con- 
cerning Public Utilities” approved June 
29, 1921, as amended, or alternatively 
tor an order excepting certain proposed 





contracts from the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (3) of Section 8a of the Act, 

June 15: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of William T. Dickerman aguinst 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 2s to 
charges, rates and time limitations for 
use of telephone in Chicago. Petition 
filed by complainant for an order on 
iespondent to produce evidence on hear- 
ings. 

June 16: Hearing in Chicago on joint 
application of the Northwestern II\inois 
Utilities and the Lanark Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for consent to and approval 
of the sale and purchase of certain per- 
sonal property belonging to the North- 
western Illinois Utilities and located in 
the county of Carroll. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

May 25: Plans for a “toll zoning” 
system for the benefit of subscribers of 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. in the 
Detroit suburban area were discussed at 
a hearing before the commission. 

June 20: Continued hearing on in- 
vestigation of intrastate toll rates of 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., at 
which time oral arguments will be 
heard and briefs from the telephone 
company and the attorney general’s 
office will be received. ; 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

June 8: In the matter of the joint 
application of the Central West Co. to 
sell and E. L. Harmer to buy certain 
telephone property located in the vil- 
lage of Waldorf, Waseca County, order 
issued rescinding the commission’s or- 
der of April 7 (which authorized the 
Central West Co. to purchase the prop- 
erty) and the property is now restored 
to Mr. Harmer’s ownership. 

June 8: Order issued authorizing the 
Central West Co. to sell and the Cen- 
tral Electric & Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase certain telephone properties |lo- 
cated in the villages of Triumph, Tru- 
man and Lewisville and territory adja- 
cent thereto. , , 


Missouri Public Service Commission 
June 3: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. ask- 
ing for authority to issue $30,000,000 
of 30-year bonds. The application stated 
the company has outstanding $173,000,- 
G00 in common stock and $21,785,500 
in 7 per cent preferred stock. Out- 
standing bonds total $45,000,000. 

The proposed issue is of 30-year first 
mortgage 3 per cent bonds, Series C. 
If they are sold the company said it 
would call for redemption of the 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock. 

June 10: Complaint filed by the Cen- 
tral Mutual Telephone Co., Roads, et al, 
vs. Dorsey Telephone Co., Braymer, 
asking an adjustment of telephone ser- 
vice and rates. Defendant was ordered 
to satisfy or answer in ten days. 

June 20: Hearing postponed to this 
date from June 13 for hearing pro- 
tests of Springfieid filling station own- 
ers against a Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. order requiring them to in- 
stall coinbox telephones. 

The postponement resulted from the 
filing of an application by M. D. Light- 
foot, president of the Utility Fair Rate 
League, of Springfield, seeking to inter- 
vene in the case. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


June 9: In the matter of objections 
filed by Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. and St. Bernard Telephone Co. 
against validation of certain rural con- 
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struction of electric power lines by the 
Loup River Public Power Project made 
without specific authority from the 
commission; appearing that a satisfac- 
tory settlement has been made with re- 
spect to the damages caused to Ne- 
braska Continental lines, validation or- 
dered issued, the commission to retain 
jurisdiction to enforce any rights of 
the St. Bernard Telephone Co. that may 
be endangered by energizing of lines. 

June 10: In the matter of the formal 
complaint of' the Farmers Telephone 
Co. of Clatonia, against the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. praying for 
an order directing the defendent com- 
pany to reinstitute switching service to 
a member and stockholder of the com- 
plaining company, which had been shut 
off because of his removal into the ex- 
change rate base area; dismissed, 
Chairman Bollen voting no. 

June 10: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Frontier Telephone Co. of 
Crete, for authority to purchase physi- 
cal property of the Chester Telephone 
Co., ordered that the sale be approved 
conditioned only upon filing with the 
commission of a copy of the contract 
cf sale. 

New York Public Service Commission 

June 8: The commission, after inves- 
tigation, dismissed a complaint made 
by residents of Weedsport in Cayuga 
county as to the rates and charges made 
by the New York Telephone Co. for 
telephone calls between Weedsport and 
Auburn. A report approved by the 
commission states that obviously no 
change in the commission’s prescribed 
general basis for constructing toll rates 
could be made upon the narrow issues 
and record in this case. The complain- 
ants’ suggestions as to the system of 
rates can be considered only in relation 
to the rate here in issue between 
Weedsport and Auburn. 

June 8: The Manticoke Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating at 
Maine and Union Center, files revised 
rates to increase yearly revenue to per- 
mit improving of lines and service. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


June 7: Following the hearing on 
June 3 the commission, at the instance 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and sub- 
scribers located therein, approved the 
readjustment of the Uniontown ex- 
change area so that, in the new area, 
the subscribers by paying the Akron 
tariff of rentals will have free service 
to Akron. 

The remainder of the old exchange 
area was divided between the North 
Canton and Hartville exchanges. The 
only other change involved in the new 
alignment is that the free service be- 
tween Hartville and the old Uniontown 
exchange is to be discontinued. The 
change was made effective as of 
June 6. 

June 7: Application was filed by the 
New Bremen Telephone Co. to issue 
and sell at par $3,400 of 10-year 6 per 
cent notes to procure funds with which 

» reimburse its treasury for $3,490.88 

neapitalized capital expenditures be- 
tween July 1, 1933 and April 30, 1938. 

On the same date a similar applica- 

mn was filed by the St. Marys Tele- 
phone Co. to issue and sell at par 
£17,400 of 10-year 6 per cent notes with 

hich to pay a $10,000 7 per cent note 

ited March 24, 1938, due October 24, 
1938, issued to secure money with 

hich to redeem $10,000 worth of pre- 
erred stock and to reimburse its treas- 

ry on account of $7,465.17 uncapi- 
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talized, capital expenditures between 
duly 1, 1933, and April 30, 1938. 

June 7: Commission secretary certi- 
fied to the mayor of Montpelier and to 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. his 
report on the company’s application to 
revise its Montpelier tariff as follows: 

Business individual lines, $3.15 to 
$4.25; business two-party, $2.65 to 
$3.75; business rural, $2.15 to $2.50; 
residence individual, $2.15 to $2.50; 
residence four-party, $1.65 to $1.75 and 
residence rural, $1.65 to $1.75. 

As against the company’s rate base 
of $99,459.67 the commission’s engineers 
recommended $97,148.95. The audit by 
the commission’s accountants set up a 
net income under the existing tariff 
equivalent to .71 per cent and an ap- 
proximate earning of 4.55 per cent un- 
der the proposed schedule. 

June 8: Application filed by the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. of Circleville to is- 
sue and sell at par $32,000 of 10-year 6 
per cent notes to procure funds with 
which to reimburse its treasury for $32,- 
020.79 uncapitalized capital expendi- 
tures between July 1, 1933 and April 
30, 1938. 

June 8: Application filed by the New 
Bremen Telephone Co. for authority to 
issue and sell at par $2,100 of 10-year 
6 per cent notes to enable the reim 
bursement of its treasury for $2,109.56 
uncapitalized capital expenditures be- 
tween July 1, 1933, and April 30, 1938. 

June 8: Certification of his report on 
the application of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. to revise its rates for 
the West Unity exchange was given by 
the secretary of the commission on this 
date. The proposed rates are: 


Business individual, from $2.65 to 
$3.00; business rural, $2.15 to $2.50; 
residence individual, $1.65 to $2.00; 


residence four-party, $1.40 to $1.75 and 
residence rural, $1.65 to $1.75. 

Where the company submitted a rate 
base of $51,316.12, the engineers of the 
commission recommended $45,854.56. 
Upon the latter basis the accountants 
cf the commission find that under the 
present tariff the company’s operations 
result in a deficit equivalent to 0.034 
per cent and that the new schedule will 
produce an earning of 1.308 per cent. 

June 8: On the condition that no filing 
made thereunder shall infringe the ser- 
vice of any existing subscriber, the com- 
mission approved the boundaries of the 
following exchange areas: 


. Fayetteville Telephone Co.—Fayette- 
ville. 

Morenci Telephone Co .— Morenci, 
Mich. 


The Farmers & Merchant’s Telephone 
Co.—St. Paris. 

Home Telephone Co.—Plattsburg. 

Champaign Telephone Co.—Urbana, 
Westville and Terre Haute. 

Ohio Standard Telenvhone Co.—Fast 
Springfield, Catawba, Richmond, Wa- 
verly, Oak Hill, Jackson, Wellston, 
Fireside, Sardinia and Rawson. 

New Burlington Telephone Co. 
surlington. 

Lynchburg-Mt. Orab Telephone Co. 
Mt. Orab. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Spring Valley, New Lexington. 
comerstown, Painesville, 
Waynesburg, Gallipolis, Corning 
Wintersville. 

Northern Ohio Telephone Co.—Dela- 
ware and Lewis Center. 


New 


Xenia, 
New- 
Belpre, 
and 


The Scott Home Telephone Co. 
Scott. 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 


Waldo. 


STURGIS 


a OPERATOR CHAIRS 
<> Easily and quickly adjusted 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON-TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 








1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 


Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
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Exclusive Teleph Acc tants 
Systems Installed 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
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Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
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$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Western Reserve Telephone Co 


Bainbridge, Aurora and Twinsbure. | 
Chesapeake Telephone Co. hesa- 
peake. 


June 9: Commission secretary certi- 
Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. fied a report on proposed increase rates 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. | of the Ohio Associated Telephone Cg, 
| tor its exchange at Pioneer. The pro. 

posed increases are: 
Business individual line, from $2.65 


| to $3.00; business rural, $2.15 to 52.505 
C A . . F N T F r M A § T F R | | G 4 T S | residence individual, $1.65 to $2.00: 
. residence four-party, $1.40 to $1.75 and 

ele | residence rural, $1.65 to $1.75. 
HIGH POWER HAND SEARCHLIGHTS. ® Specialists in : | The company in its application had 
HIGH POWER HAND FLOODLIGHTS. Emergency Lighting | submitted a rate base of $31,174.64 in 
for Public Utilities. yiace of which the commission’s ngi- 
HIGH POWER AUTOMOBILE SPOTLIGHTS. } led $32,016.48, Th 
neers recommendec 32,016. e 
HIGH POWER SEARCHLIGHTS BUILT SPECIALLY FOR TRUCKS. auditors of the commission report that 
ROOF MOUNTED AUTO SEARCHLIGHTS. under the present tariff the company ig 
HIGHWAY ACCIDENT WARNING LIGHTS. earning a return of 0.89 per cent and 


EMERGENCY CAR WARNING LIGHTS. the approximate earning under the new 
nent en ,99 o> a 
WIG-WAG WARNING LIGHTS FOR FIRE, POLICE AND AMBULANCES. rate will be 2.21 per cent. 


. June 21: Hearing to allow argument 
RECHARGEABLE BATTERY-LIGHTS—DRY BATTERY-LIGHTS. | on the application of Earl Harrison, et 
EMERGENCY SEARCHLIGHTS AND FLOODLIGHTS. al, of Cleveland, for a rehearing on the 
PORTABLE—WATCHMEN’S—REPAIR—FIRE—POLICE LIGHTS. order of the commission of April 26 
directing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co 


CARPENTER MFG. co., Sidney St. to make a refund in the state-wide rate 
case. The hearing was postponed to 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS this date from June 10 on the motion 
of counsel for the applicants. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
June 7: Increased telephone rates, ef- 
FOR SALE POSITIONS WANTED fective upon conversion from magneto 
to common battery type of service, au- 
thorized at the Tishomingo exchange 
FOR SALE—Telephone exchange in of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
tow! ~ 1,100 population. Good hig! I EK BEG \ ! an ir Old rates were: One-party business, 
chool; farming community. 260 phones, vitchboard work with short hours and | Wall set, $2.50 per month; desk set, 
$5,000.00 gross income. Seneca Telepl I pay ! itisfacti | $2.75 per month; one-party residence, 
Ce., Box 62, Seneca, Mo lres 722, care [TELEPHONY wall, $1.50; desk, $1.75. 
a - - New rates effective upon conversion 
; | and applying both to wall and desk 
| sets are: One-party business, $3.50; 
nearly two thousand population, ci ren POSITION WANTED—By married | one-party residence, $2.00; two-party 
als three hundred dollars month, itch man, 10 vears’ experience in telephone residence, $1.75. 
about hundred farmer Bell tolls ult, thr | work as manager, trouble shooter and | All but three business subscribers and 
f a ood ference. Harry P. | 75 per cent of the residence subscrib- 
nev, Plainview, Nebr ers, the mayor and city council and the 
local Lions’ club petitioned for the con- 
version and approved the _ increased 
rates. The company introduced evi- 
[TED—Steady job on common bat- | dence to show that conversion will call 
magneto plant Troubleman or for $8,630 in estimated new capital 


r I 1 t ! Ba : » WS: say , ‘ lies ) 
nstruction foreman. 38 years old; have June 2 : He ee applicatic n of 
Lad 2 ae! exnertience A : Q7 about 35 subscribers of the Southwest- 

1 20 years’ experience. Address 8710, . = . : 
scone a ; ern States Telephone Co., at Noble, 


[TELEPHONY : - a 
asking for suspension of increased 
rates recently granted by the commis- 
sion at Noble. 
<G MAN desires plant mainte- Applicants ask for an opportunity to 
MAGNETO al ‘ob. either inside or outside. Nine present testimony to the commission 
-s’ varied experience. Address 8719, claiming that they were not given that 
| core of TELEPHONY cpportunity before the recent rate in- 
Desk—Hand Set—Wall crease order was issued. 


. - - — Pennsylvania Public Utility 

COMMON BATTERY Commission 
PC SI TION WANTED University June 16: Initial hearing in Harrisburg 
Desk—Hand Set—Wall Graduate B. E. E. ’35, with 7 months’ en- on complaint of H. E. Eisenberg against 
gineering and dial equipment installation | the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
training with large manufacturer of tele alleging refusal of the respondent com- 
DIAL phone equipment, seeks junior position pany to furnish telephone service on its 
with telephone company or manufacturer. Harrisburg exchange to the complain- 
Desk—Hand Set—Wall idress 8720, care of TELEPHONY. ant at his property and place of busi- 
ness located in Lower Paxton Township, 

Dauphin County. 
Write for circulars. | Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
NEW STYLE STEWART — June 14: Hearing on proposal of the 
CABLE TESTERS } Platteville, Rewey & Ellenboro Tele- 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE With balanced coil. Locates ~ phone Co. to extend its lines in sections 
shorts, crosses, grounds and : 


: 4 5 2 J ; 2>lImont, Lafay- 
gy ge 7 at pire : 4 and 5 in the town of Belmont, Lafay 


& SUPPLY CO a — cette County. 
, : June 23: Hearing in Madison on ap- 
COLUMBUS, OHIO wal. ; plication of the Northwest Telephone 


00 sTEwAnT BROS. Co. to serve one subscriber in the town 
Ti. of Windsor, Dane County. 




















FOR SALE Exchange, Georgi: 


; 
Independent toll connectiot thre foren 
ounty seats Price $16,000.00 ddress Mal 


8721, care of TELEPHONY 





{ Reconditioned) 























TELEPHONY 








